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ARTICLE I. 


CUBA. 


Tue acquisition of California by the United States, and the rich 
fields of commerce now opening on the shores of the Pacific, have 
greatly enhanced the importance of Cuba in the estimation of ev- 
ery commercial people. Its commanding position at the entrance 
of the Gulf of Mexico, its tropical climate and fertile soil—fruit- 
ful in the production of almost every luxury common to the torrid 
zone—naturally suggest the idea of annexing it to the United 
States as a measure necessary to protect our commerce, in case of 
foreign war, and make us independent of other nations in respect 
to the productions of tropical regions. 

It must be admitted that these are plausible arguments in favor 
of annexation; and appealing, as they do, to the desire of territo- 
rial acquisition—an inate quality of the Anglo-Saxon race—it is 
but natural that, overlooking consequences, many individuals 
should be willing to involve the nation in war, and even to en- 
danger the integrity of the Union, for the acquisition of a territory 
which seems to have been designed by nature to constitute a part 
of this great Republic. But it must be borne in mind by nations 
that their desires should be controlled by principles of reason and 
justice, and that, like individuals, they may involve themselves in 
peril, and even in utter ruin, by a reckless indulgence of their na- 
tural propensities. 

Having suggested the strong arguments in favor of annexing 


Cuba to the United States, we propese to inquire, whether there 


may not be objections to such a measure which would outweigh all 


the apparent advantages, even if, with the consent of Spain, the 


people of that island should apply for admission into the Union. 
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thither to Jabor by the side of the 


} 1° . : , . 
the scorching rays of a tropical sun. I hese 


r, are simply negative, and would scarcely 
ffect the question of annexation in an economical point of view, 


a 
were it not for the consequences of opening our ports to the intro- 


duction of Cuban products, free of duty, which must necessarily 
occur if Cuba should become a State of the Union. By abolish- 
ing the duty on sugar produced on that island, the planters of 


Louisiana and Texas would be compelled to abandon, perhaps en- 


, : } . + . lew ? eae y ? » + 
e culture of cane in those States, and apply their forces to 


iregor’s Progress of America. 
population of Cuba is now estimated at more fhan 1,200,000, which 


individuals to the square mile. 
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MecGregor’s Progress of America. 
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cotton growing, a pursuit in which too much labor and capital are 
already employed. 

And thus, while one important branch of agriculture would be 
broken down, the profits of another still more extensive would be 
diminished by over-production. The grain and provision States 
might be benefitted, in some degree, by the lower prices of Cuban 
products, and also by an increased demand in that island for their 
own ci mmoditic $3 I ul these be nefits would be counterbalanced by 
a corresponding decline in the demand for their products in the 
cotton growing States, where a greater amount of labor than form- 
erly would be bestowed on the culture of corn and other plants ne- 


to Suvusistence. 


cessary 


~ 


Viewed, therefore, simply as a measure affecting the agricultur- 


ul and commercial interests of the country at large, we conclude 
t! 
degree to the prosperity of the South, while the grain and provi- 


rat the acquisition of Cuba would be prejudicial in an eminent 
sion States would, in all probability, loose more by the increased 
prodaction of provisions in the cotton growing States than they 
would gain by free trade with Cuba. Were Cuba uninhabited, the 
consequences of extending owr dominion over it would be quite 
different: in that case the labor required to develop its resources 
would be drawn from the cotton fields and sugar plantations of the 
Southern States—a process that would improve the profits of cot- 
ton growing, while the culture of sugar, as it became unprofitable 
in Louisiana and Texas, would be gradually transferred to Cuba. 

Nor would the acquisition of Cuba be free from objections, in a 
national point of view. Of a race differing from our own in lan- 
ious and social, 


guage, in temperament, and, in customs, civil, relig 
it could not be expected that the Cubans could sympathize with 
the people of the States on the continent in that degree which is 
necessary to bind a people together under a republican form of 
voverhnment. 
Cc 

It is not in the nature of things that different races can enjoy 
equal privileges and equal soeial benefits under the same political 

s 

institutions without amalgamation—a result which cannot be ex- 
pected to occur in Cuba within the course of many generations, if 
indeed such a modification be possible. Were Cuba to become a 
State of the Union, its domestic or State policy would be con- 
trolled by the present inhabitants and their descendants; and, con- 
sequently, emigrants from the States on the continent would, in 
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many respects, be in the condition of aliens, deprived, in effect, of 
al] political privileges, a condition so abhorrent to our own citi- 
zens that few, except men bankrupt in fortune or of desperate 
character, would emigrate thither for permanent settlement. 
But there is another and stronger reason against the settlement of 
the Anglo-Saxon race in Cuba: they are not adapted by nature to that 
climate. The Creator, in his wisdom, has established different de- 
grees of temperature on different parts of the globe, and the earth 
has been peopled by races adapted to the physical condition of the 
respective zones. The adaptation of race to climate is to be re- 
garded in the light of an organic law governing the relations of 
man to the elements of the physical world; and all human institu- 
tions which conflict with this law must yield in time to its control- 













ing influence. 

Our possessions on this continent extend as far south as the 
climate is congenial to our race, and we should desire no further 
additions to our territory in that direction, which will not open a 
new field for our slave labor. The desire on the part of the Amer- 
ican people for the possession of Cuba originates in the instincts 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, continually urging them to extend their 
dominion, while they pay little regard to either the mode of ac- 









quisition or the ultimate consequences. 






These instincts were doubtless imparted by the Creator for high 






and noble purposes: they are calculated to elevate our views of the 






destiny that awaits us asa people, and energize our individual and 






national character. 
But this national propensity, like the ruling passion of an indi- 
vidual, demands unceasing vigilance and self-denial to restrain it 






within proper bounds, and prevent aggressions on the rights of 
others. For if we yield to its promptings, we shall neglect the 







means of improving our social condition, while the energies of the 
nation will be exhausted in efforts to enlarge the area of its polit- 
ical dominion. Besides, the indulgence of this propensity is cal- 
culated to depress the moral character of the nation, and, finally, 
subject its destiny to the arbitrament and rule of physical power. 









Acquisitiveness, though possessed in different degrees, is a 
quality common to all mankind, but if the moral faculties be fully 
developed and properly trained, it is held in subjection to their 
control and made to subserve the highest purposes of man’s being. 
when thus regulated, man is a law unto himself, and requires no 
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legal or social restraints. But unfortunately for the happiness of 
society, a large portion of every community require both law and 
public opinion to hold in subjection and prevent them from violat- 
ing the rights of others. Some descend so low in the moral scale 
as to lose all regard for public opinion, and are thus qualified tc acquire 
the means of gratifying their desires by any method that their in- 
genuity can devise; they seek no means of acquisition more hon- 
orable than theft and robbery. 

We will not affirm that ail who engage in a war upon Cuba with 
the design of wresting it from the government of Spain, have 
reached this lowest point of moral degradation. Some have doubt- 
less been deceived by false representations, and others mislead by 
ingenious arguments of designing men. But it should be remem- 
bered that the Jaws of nations recognize no distinction between the 
unfortunate individual, who has been beguiled into crime, and the 
abandoned pirate who, transformed toa demon, declares war against 
all mankind, and butchers in cold blood for a mess of pottage. 

The thought, that there are beings in our midst capable of such 
deeds, is startling beyond measure ; but still more to be deprecat- 
ed is the countenance given to unlawful enterprises against Cuba 
by individuals possessing a high degree of intelligence, and claim- 
ing the respect of mankind. Some of these, doubtless, do more 
mischief than they intend. The agitation of the subject in public 
speeches and by the press gives confidence to the abandoned and 
desperate spirits of the land, and induces the belief that the na- 
tion will protect them in their piratical enterprises. That there 
are men, possessing large influence with the people, who desire to 
find or make occasion for a war with Spain, there is little doubt, 
and it will require an exalted sense of justice, and thie utmost de- 
gree of firmness on the part of the Executive, to prevent them from 
accomplishing their designs. 

The popular idea, that Cuba is in danger of passing into the 
possession of either Great Britain or France, is not sustained by 
facts or reason. ‘Those nations know well that notwithstanding 
the Government of the United States is disposed to respect the 
rights of Spain, the people of this country will under no possible 
state of facts allow*Cuba to be transfered to the dominion of any 
other government: and possessing this knowledge, it is scarcely 
probable that Great Britain or France would accept of that island 
even if tendered as a gift. 
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The commerce of the United States is essential to the well-being 
of Great Britain. A war of a few years continuance would ruin 
7 . ‘ . : ‘i - + 
her manufacturing interests, while it would establish ours upon a 


’ 


foundation that would defy all competition from that country in 
future; and, besides, it is scarcely probable that she could come 
out of a war with this country without the loss of all her posses- 
sions on our continent. We may rest assured that Great Britain 
will never peril her manufacturing interests and the possession of 
her North American Colonies for the Island of Cuba. 

The industry ef France is not so much dependent upon her com- 


) 7 


merce with this c yuntry, as 13 that of Great Britain, but the Em- 
peror appreciates his present position too highly to hazard it in a 
contest with the United Stat 
Notwithstanding all this, it is possible that events may tran- 
} 


spire which will compel us to take possession of Cuba; but we 


} 
I 

Y , ¢ ’ ’ y +r y 7 yr? . t 
should regard é isition as a national misfortune were It to 


oceur duri he existence of the present generation. The annex- 
ation of Texas was att iv ‘va train of 

1 y* . 1 . } 

toreaten¢ I the aissoiutl 110n, and the 


sions which it oceasioned, ough apparently allay are not vet 
healed; and every friend of republican institutions should depre- 
cate any act calculate: rekindle 


iy 
. 


we have recently passed with so much peril. The condition of the 


the fearful strife through which 


country, as well as the state of the pul lic mind, r¢ quire s peact and 
freedom from the diseus ion of eXxcit! 12 i 7. Inste a l of ex- 
tending our territory, it is the true policy of the nation to develop 
7 ‘ . ° , . 

the resources of the wide domain which we now possess. Let 
us open commercial and social intercourse, by works of 


provement be tween the inhabitants of every part of the Union, an l 


" public im- 


more especially between those residing on the shores of the two 


great oceans. Without a spec dy overland intere urse between the 


Atlantic and Pacific, the bond: 'nion, now weak, will gradu- 


4 


f ne region west of 


ally become more feepvie, a th » inhabitants « f 
the Rocky Mountains increase in numbers. Let us cherish and 


ethen a fraternal national sympathy, and make sure o 


stren 
permanency of the Union as it is, before we attempt to enlarge its 
area. <A war with the great powers of Europe would impede the 
progress of our works of internal improvements, and cost more 
money, even if it lasted but six months, than a railroad from the 
Mississippi to the Pacific ocean. The great social objects which 
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remain to be achieved at home by the American people, are suffi- 
cient to employ all their talents and labor for generations to come 
without any enlargement of territory ; and if they approve them- 
selves worthy of the high mission claimed for the nation, they need 
not traverse the globe to bestow eivil and religious liberty upon the 
oppressed and down-trodden people of foreign lands. For immi- 
gration hither willsave us from an enterprise involving such enormous 
sacrifices of treasure and national repose. Already the numbers 
annually arriving from Europe exceed more than one third of a 
million; and it may not be long before as many may come from 
Asia. . 

Differing, as most of these emigrants do, from our native citi- 
zens, in language, customs and habits, and possessing but little 
knowledge of the true spirit and practical workings of our institu- 
tions, political, civil and religious, there is reason to apprehend 
that in the process of amalgamation our own race may lose some- 
thing of its distinctive national character. As founders of the 
principal republic among the nations of the earth, we should view 
this asa subject worthy of serious consideration, and guard against 
such modifications of our national character as may be calculated 
to endanger the permanency of our institutions. And, if with the 
annual addition of half a million of foreign population we can pre- 
serve the purity of our institutions, and by a judicious and eflicient 
system of public instruction prepare succeeding generations for the 
discharge of their duties as citizens of a republican governmert, 
we shall do more to establish the glory and happiness of our com- 
mon country, and more for the benefit of the human family, than 
would be accomplished by annexing any, or indeed, all the 
nations of the earth. 

The ancient Republics were ambitious. They extended their 
dominions by conquest and treaties of annexation. But as they 
enlarged the area of their possessions, the vital principles which 
imparted energy to their institutions in the earlier stages of their 
career, decayed; the people became licentious ; the governments 
corrupt. They fell victims to their own passions. Let the people 
of the United States be admonished by their example. The mis- 
sion of Republics is one of peace, of intellectual, moral and social 
progress, of inst ‘uction and example to nations inbondage. Then, 
let us discharge with fidelity the duties which it imposes, and wait 
for events—such as result from a wise and just career—to enlarge 
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our dominion. ‘They will occur in due season; and, in time, we 
shall conquer the world, and annex all nations, should we desire 
to do so: not by physical, but by moral means. 

But, at the present time, neither Cuba nor the United States are 
ripe for annexation; nor are we authorized to conclude from any 
manifestations yet made by the people of that Island, that a ma- 


jority desire a change of government. If the inhabitants of Cuba, 


acting in concert, desire to be released from the crown of Spain, 
let them raise the standard of independence, and strike for free- 
dom like men resolved to conquer or perish in the contest. The 
sympathies of mankind—the rulers excepted —will be with them, 
and they will receive help from other lands sufficient to carry them 
triumphantly through the struggle. Then, let Cuba be independent 
and take her place among the nations of the earth. The geograph- 
ical relations of the Island indicate this as the most natural po- 
litical condition of its inhabitants, a state of things far more to be 
desired by the people of this country than annexation. Cuba, in- 
dependent and relieved from the restrictive system of commerce 
now imposed by Spain, would become one of our most important 
markets; and while the grain-growing and manufacturing districts 
would be enriched by her trade, the Southern States would be pro- 
tected in the production of their great staples. And, more than 
all, our country would escape the perilous consequences which may 
be apprehended from annexation. 

Recently, there seems to have been a reaction in the public mind 
in respect to the acquisition of Cuba; but this is not tobe regarded 
as resulting from a conviction on the part of the people, that it 
would conflict with their agricultural and commercial interests, or 
endanger the integrity of the Union. 

This apparent calm is a consequence of events transient in their 
nature, and therefore not to be trusted. It affords, however, a 
favorable season for investigating the subject in all its bearings. 
And we invoke those who prize social and moral improvement as 
the great objects of human government, who desire that our excel- 
lent institutions should be preserved and improved to the end of 
time, to examine the subject as one deeply involving the highest 
interests of the nation. 
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ARTICLE II. 


CALORIC. 


2 Fragment.* 
AN ESSAY ON CONGELATION, CONDENSATION, EVAPORATION, 
THE FORMATION OF CLOUDS, AND THE PRODUCTION OF RAIN 


AND SNOW. 
By Hon. A. Beatty. 


These different subjects are so in-imately connected, that I pro- 
pose to treat of them altogether. In this and the second part, my 
attention will be chiefly confined to an illustration of the causes 
and phenomena attending the process of congelation, condensa- 
tion and evaporation. In a subsequent number | will examine the 
other branches of my essay, and will perhaps give farther illustra- 
tions of the subjects touched upon in this. 

To understand perfectly the theory of congelation, condensation 
and evaporation, and all the regular and beautiful phenomena at- 
tending these processes, it is necessary that the doctrine of datent 
heat should be well understood. A full investigation of this sub- 
ject does not come within the limits I have assigned myself in 
this article. I shall, therefore, only mention the general princi- 
ples upon which the doctrine of latent heat is founded, taking 
generally as my guide the opinions of Dr. Black, who is entitled 
to the merit of being the author of this most useful discovery. 

Dr. Black considers the element of fire, or, according to the 
new nomenclature, caduric, as a fluid distinct from all other ma- 
terial substances. That it existed in all bodies throughout nature. 
And that all terrestrial substances are hot in proportion to the 
quantity of the fluid contained, and not in proportion to the 
force with which it moves in them. This elementary fire exists in 
two different states, the one sensible, which affects our senses and 
the thermometer, and the other /atent, which affects neither, and 
is only discoverable by a chemical process. This fluid has a con- 
stant tendency to preserve an equilibrium. Hence all bodies pre- 
serve the same temperature, unless it is destroyed by some accid- 
ental circumstance; and as often as this accidental circumstance ig 
removed, the equilibrium will be restored. But although the tem- 
perature of all bodies, under like circumstances, is the same, yet 
the absolute heat, or quantity of ca/vric, contained in them is very 
different. This proceeds from the different capacities, which dif- 
ferent bodies possess for containing caloric. This capacity, in 
different bodies, is in proportion to their density. Fluids more 





* This and the second part were prepared while a student of Law in Lexing- 
ton, with the intention of presenting it to the Lexington Philosophical Society. 
But having removed from Lexington to Washington, Ky., in July, 1802, to en- 
gage in the practice of the law, the third part of the essay was never prepared, 
and consequently the essay was not presented to the Lexington Philosophical So- 


ciety. 
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rare possessing a greater, and those less rare, or more dense, a 
less capacity for containing caluric. Hence water is capable of 
containing a greater quantity of this fluid than mercury; spirit of 
wine more than water; ether more than S] irit of wine; and air more 
than either of them. Thus if water be transformed trom its liquid 


to a solid State, bv eo : capaclt V for cont: ning r caloric 


is diminishe 1 r evap oration Into vapor, its 
capacity is or atly increased, That these are facts will appe ar 
from the following experiments. When two equal 

same subs “0 vated t forent rre 

the hea 

two extr 

mixture 

the 

temper 

60°. 


when the 

sa te mperature of only 

ained 150° less of calor- 

er, for that recs of de- 
bined with the ice, without in- 
rit shows that water at 

¢c more than ice at the same 


The re h ‘et Leen no means discovered, by which the absolute 
inna a f caloric, contain in any substanee, can be ascer- 


h the ralative quan- 


1@ cage 


tained; but methods have been devised by whic 
tities of various substances have been ascertained, as s in t] 
of ice and water, and other 3 tanec that will be me ioned. 

The phenomena attending the process of evap ‘ration show that 
very larg 7 quantiti 's of caluvric are contained in all gaseous sub- 
stances, much eS in are found in solid substances of 


equal weight. The quantity cont ined in the steam of boiling 


Water, or aqueous fas, is alinost ineredible. 212° Fahrenheit 
is the utmost deg ich water is capable of contain- 
ing, unless some degree of pressure is used, or an admixture 
of saline substances. The temperature of gas, emitted from 
boiling water, cannot exceed 212°. All the heat or calorie 
contained in aqueous £as, over 212° must, therefore, exist in a 
latent state, in which it does not affect the thermometer, or the 
senses. From an experiment, made by Dr. Black, the quantity 
thus contained is very great, for he was able to change several 
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hundred degrees from a /afent to a sensible state, hy the conden- 
sation of the gas in a refrigeratory. Suppose the refrigeratory, or, 
as it is usually called, the coole of a common still, to contain 100 
pounds of water, at the temperature of 40°, and that one pound 
has been evaporated, and caused to pass through the worm of the 
cooler: now if 10° of heat have been communicated to all the wa- 
ter in the cooler, raising it to the temperature of 50°, then it is 
manifest that 1000° of ea/orée must have been contained in the 
steam or gas, ne from one pound if water. But as the 
pound of water, (having heen heated to 212° before it was con- 
verte 1 into steam ) has lost only 10: t its nszhli heat, it fol- 
lows that the steam or gas, generated froma pound of water, must 
have eontained &38 in a latent st: : 

This experiment was repeated by Mr. Watt, by a destillation of 
water in vacno. The gas being thus freed from the pressure of 
the atmosphere, could not receive so high a degree of sensible heat 
as in the experiment of Dr. Black. ‘steam came over with a 
very centle heat, sear ely more than the hand could bear. Yet it 
was found that the general result was the same as in the experi- 
ment made by Dr. Black. Thus, although we are not able to de- 
termi ne thie al go] ite | lant ty of caloric. cout Lined water, yet 
we know, from this experiment, that it coutains upwards of 800° 
more in its gaseous than in its liquid state. We may justly infer 
from these and nag! similar experiments t t large q oe of 
calorie are contained in all substances, whether of a soli liquid 
or acriform character. ‘The limits of this essay will not admit of 
my going farther into the subject of latent heat, a substance which, 
according fo its diff ret motions, produces, alternately, the sens- 
ations of heat and eold. 

I now proc ‘ed to the pr ine ipal 81 ubj ject of t] e first part of this 
essay, in the progress of which eK) as circumstances may 
require, such further observations on ca/uric as may seem to be 
necessary. Evaporation may be defined to be a transformation of 
water, and other fluid substances from a liquid to an aeriform 
state. 

Gravitation is that power, which gives to all bodies a tendency 
to approach each other with a force in proportion to their absolute 


quantity of matter. Cohesive attraction is somewhat like gravit- 


ation, but operates only upon bodies, which are very nearly in con- 
tact, and is the cause, which unites the atoms or invisible particles 
of bo lies into si nsible masses, I'his pow r does } ot, like gravi- 
tation, operate on bodies, in proportion to their solid contents, but 
is more or less strong in almost every different substance. It dif- 
fers also from gravitation in another res pe ct, its capal ility of be- 
ing wholly destroyed by the introduction of a sufficient quantity of 
caloric. 

The means by which cohesive attraction is destroyed, are not 
well understood. M. Lavoisier supposes thatthe particles of cad- 
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oric have a stronger mutual attraction than those of any other 
substance, and that the particles of the substance into which ca/- 
oric penetrates are torn assunder in consequence of this superior 
attraction, which forces them between the particles of other bodies, 
that they may be able to reunite with eachother. This separation 
is like that which takes place when a sponge is immersed in water. 
By this process, the water separates the particles of the sponge, 
and is thus enabled to fill up all its interstices. The same thing 
happens when seasoned wood is immersed in water. The pores 
are not only filled with this liquid, but the wood is increased in 
bulk, and is thus enabled to receive an additional quantity of 
water.* 

If this property of ca/oric is admitted, we may readily account 
for the three different states, viz: solidity, liquidity and aeriform 
elasticity, which M. Lavoisier supposes almost all substances may 
assume. Thus, upon the supposition that no ca/urce were present, 
all substances would naturally exist in the solid state. If a quan- 
tity of caloric, sufficient to destroy the cohesive attraction of solid 
substances were introduced, they would assume the liquid form. 
The power of gravity would prevent them from flying off into the 
atmosphere. But if an additional quantity of caloric were added, 
sufficient to overcome the power of gravity, and the pressure of 
the atmosphere, then they would assume the aeriform state. Thus 
mercury in our climate always exists in the liquid form, but if ex- 
posed to a temperature of 45° below zero, it would become per- 
manently solid. On the other hand, if exposed to a high degree 
of heat, it will assume the aeriform elastic state. In a tempera- 
ture below 32° the cohesive attraction between the particles of wa- 
ter, forms a solid substance, called ice. If this substance be ex- 
posed to a temperature a little over 32°, the cohesive attraction is 
overcome, and a liquid is formed. And at 212°, under the press. 
ure of our atmosphere, this liquid becomes an aeriform elastic sub- 
stance, called steam, which upon being exposed to a lower degree 
of temperature will again be converted into a liquid substance. 

As the transformation of all substances into the gaseous state, 
by evaporation, depends upon the same principles, I will confine 
my observations principally to water, because it comes more imme- 
diately within the sphere of our observations, and because it is this 





* The idea that the particles of caloric will, in consequence of their stronger 
mutual attraction than those ot any other substance, tear asunder the substances 
into which they penetrate, that they may be enabled to rennite with each other, 
cannot be correct. For if this were the case, then all the particles of the ealoric 
would reunite in the center of the substance. into which they have entered. But 
they are in fact distributed equally among all the particles of the substance into 
which they enter, in consequence of the strong affinity of caloric for all other sub- 
stances. In this way all the particles of the substance, into which caloric enters are 
severally forced asunder in proportion to the quantity introduced of this fluid. 
Every particle of the substance into which caloric is introduced, receives its due 
proportion, is expanded throughout the whole mass, so as to ferm a perfect equi- 


jibrium. 
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substance chiefly which pam the foundation of rain and snow, 
which will be treated of in a subsequent part of this essay. 

It has been seen, that at a temperature a little over 32°, water 
will be changed from a solid to a liquid state, but as its capacity 
for containing caloric is considerably greater in its liquid than in 
its solid state, it follows that so soon as the ice hea to thaw, a 
quantity of caloric will be required to supply the water tu the ex- 
tent of this increased capacity. If the capacity of water for con- 
taining caloric were the same as that of ice, very soon after the 
thermometer rose above 32°, the whole mass of ice would be con- 
verted into water. But as ft caloric from the surrounding sub- 
stances, which unites with the melting ice, is employed in supply- 
ing the increased capacity of the liquid substance, the process of 
dissolving the ice progresses very slowly. Nor is the effect very 
different when the temperature is 20° or 30° above the thawing 
point, for whilst this temperature is calculated to hasten the thaw- 
ing process, it, at the same time, affords the means of absorbing 
an increased quantity of caloric to supply the water to the extent 
of its increased capacity. Hence a mass of ice, exposed to ahigh 
degree of temperature, will require a considerable time to become 
liquid. 

Precisely the contrary effect will be produced by the congelation 
of water. During this process every particle of water that con- 
geals must give out as much caloric as would be equal to the dif- 
ference of the capacity of the two substances for containing this 
fluid. The caloric, thus given out, unites with the water, not yet 
congealed, and thus obstructs the progress of congelation, and 
renders it very slow, and gradual. During the progress of conge- 
lation the ice and water will remain at about 32° of the thermo- 
meter, but when the whole mass of water is congealed, the ice will 
soon sink to the temperature of the atmosphere in which the ex- 
periment is made. 

These alternate changes of ice into water, and water into ice ; 
and also the alternate changes ef water into vapor, and vapor into 
water, as will be shown, are worthy of being admired both on ac- 
count of their usefulness and their beauty and regularity. The 
effect of these changes, if water were not in the one case to absorb, 
and in the other to give out caloric would be dreadful. This may 
be conceived by reflecting upon the consequences which would re- 
sult from a sudden congelatioh of the water of all our rivers, so 
soon as the thermometer should fall below 32°, and of the equally 
sudden melting of the accumulated ice of our rivers, and water 
flowing from all our springs, in the winter season. Even in our 
moderate climate, these changes might occur several times in the 
course of one winter, alternately changing suddenly all our running 
streams into ice, and followed by immense floods, when the ice 
should, with equal rapidity, be transformed into water. All these 
evils are guarded against by the simple process of giving to water 
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a vreater capacity for containing calorec, than ice 5 Which alioras 


i viaence of the Wisdom of Providen ce, as disp! iyed 
int Sand a tlis works 

As water does not congeal till the thermometer sinks to 32°, and 
as the water, flowing from our springs, being protected from the 


cold by the earth, would continue to flow after the thermometer 


had sunk below that point, all the water from our springs would, 
' 
during a cold spell, be converted into ice; ant, like the ice of our 


rivers, would be suddenly melted, and thus merease the floods aris- 


ing from the sudden m iz of the ice of our rivers, if 3 were 
not prevented sim countrivance herein before explained. 

More 1 1 Climates would experience consequences st.il more 
3 en et mm « ] to mnt . I+ . - 2 4 
aestruc —- fhe sudden aha wstantaneous me ung Of the ice and 
snow, which had accumulated during five or six mon'hs, would oc- 
Ci on g i 

It has en shown that, when a quantity of caluric ¢ yual to 32°, 
or a little above that point, has been communicated to a mags of 
ice. it will i rin to assume tie | pul istates ind that the hat rased 
capacity if water , Mtaiming ca ‘eric will be supplied, as fast as 
itis formed. It follows, therefore, that so soon as the ice is com- 
] I L by sup ! era- 
ture of the surrounding substances, can no longer be disposed of 
as before, the water having reecived its full supply as fast as it 

, iT 


was formed. ‘The caloric now introduced in the water will begin 


to raise its temperature graduany above o2° of the thermometer, 


and evaporation will commence, and increase In rapidity in propor- 
t , i 
tion as it 1S raised in temperature above that point. Kvaporation 
i I 
. , ° . ’ . 
cannot taxe piace until, vy the agency Ol caloric, tie } irticies of 
, . 


} 


water are s rated into such minute parts as to render them, in 
nd } 


a state of combination With Cworic, specilcaiyJig itey than tue ate 

‘ ‘ : ; 
mospnere. It may be supposed, DY some, that if one Ssuvstance ig 
specifically heavier than another, the heavicr Sudstance, though 


divided into the most minute parts, would still be heavier than the 
partic! s of the same size of the lighter substanee, an ¥ conse- 
quently, that if water were sey arated into the most minute parts, 
it could not rise in the form of vapor. 

The following remarks will show that this reasoning, though 
plausible, is not well founded. A cubic inch of solid marble pre 
sents a surface of Six square inches. If it | e divided into equal 


ts, it will present a surface of eight square inches. If it be di 
4 . " ] , 
‘A 


yided an 1 subdivided a million of times, its parts, by each Suddal 


|- 


inch of marble will sink very quickly im water, whilst these small 
particles of marble would remain suspended for a considerable time. 
I found by diluting a quantity of very finely powdered marble in 
water, that the water would not become completely transparent in 
twenty-four hours. We may readily imagine that each of these 
small particles might be susceptible of division into a million of 


vision, Wil have their aggregate suriace increased. ‘The solid cubie 
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parts, and thus subdivided they would remain permanently sus- 


} 


per led in water, as is shown to be the ease of lime bv destillation 
Now the particles of water may, by the agency of caloric, be 


divaled and subdivided into parts mt uch more minute than I have 
suppos l to be possible in relation to marble, and consequently 
Ww u] | he @a ible ( f rising in the atmosphere, unti! they combined 
with that flaid, which combination is known to take place at no 
great h joht above the earth. When t’ is combination is effected, 
the substances carried up by evaporation compose a part of the 


atm sphere, and will continue to do so until, by some process of 
nature, a decomposition of the atmosphere takes place, when the 
the as of rain, hail and 
snow. Some portion of it will also fallin the form of dew, at 
night, before it has ‘h id time to combine with a atmosphere. 
I will conelude » thi art of a essay, by noti ing some of the 
}; 
li 


water will be restored to the earth, in 


~ 


Y) 
useful effeets atten ng evaporation. 
It has been shown that the capacity of water for containing ca- 


lorie, ys in its being transformed ints the aeriform state, is in- 
creased 838°. This great absorption of ca/oric is of immense util- 
itv. so mucn so that, without it, our earth would pro ably he in- 


capable of supporting vegetation. If the 838° of caloric, which 
are absorbed by every pound of water changed into steam or vapor 
were employed in increasing evaporation, the process would be so 
rapid, that the earth would be parched up with drouth, in a few 
days after the heaviest rains. 

Tf none of the calvric were absorbed in this way, the heat would 
be so great, that hardly any vegetable would be able to withstand 
it. We find, notwithstanding such immense quantities of caloric 
are absorb dd inthe transformation of water into steam or gas, that 
the heat of a summer’s day is sufficient to make many vegetables 
droop very much. Nor would this great heat be less oppre ssive to 
the animal than to the vegetable kingtom. Here again we | ave strong 
evidence of the wisdom displayed bya merci fulGo 1,in allhis vorks. 

When the heat of the sun is excessive, vapor ation goes on rap- 
idly, and thus serves to moderate its violence. When cold j 1S exY- 
tremely severe, congelation progresses proportionably, and the 
caloric | given out in this process, serves to mod rate its intensity. 
Long rai ns and cloudy weather would render our climate extreme! ly 
unpleasant, even in summer, were it not for the caloric give n out 
by the condenSation of vapor. The rays of the sun, which shall 
have been intercepted by clouds and rain, during the heat of sum- 
mer, would be intolerable, when they should suddenly return, were 
it not for the quantity of caloric absorbed in the process of evap- 
oration. Hence too we my account for the hot weather of barren 
sandy countries, and of the coolness of those, which are well fur- 

nished with lakes and permanent running streams. In the one 
case but little heat can * absorbed and carried off by evaporation; 
in the other an immense quantity. 
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ArtTIcLE III. 


From the Records of the Surveyor General’s Office, at St 


Swamp and Overflowed Land. 


Immediately after the receipt of the instructions, dated Nov. 
21st, 1850, relating to the swamp and overflowed lands in Illinois 
and Missouri, this subject was taken up, and has progressed with 
all possible diligence and expedition. 

It was evident from the first general investigation of the subject 
that it would require much time and labor to bring it to comple- 
tion, and the progress of the work has fully verified this opinion. 

T'wo modes of ascertaining the lands that were assignable to the 
States under the act were presented, the first by the field notes on 
file in the cffices, the second from the returns made by the author- 
ities of the States. Whichever plan might be adopted would re- 
quire a knowledge of the sales that had been made by the district 
land offices where such swamp or overflowed land might be found 
to lie. The former habit of making the returns of sales by the 
Registers to this office having been suspended or abandoned some 
years ago, and this information therefore not being in this office, 
it was necessary to obtain it from the several Registers. As the 
surest, plainest and most expeditious method of doing this, plain 
diagrams, copied from the ‘Township plats on file in this office 
which the field notes indicated to contain land of this character 
were prepared and forwarded to the Registers with a request that 
they should mark thereon the sales that had been made, discrimin- 
ating in a certain manner between the lands sold before and since 
the passage of the said swamp act, and to return the same to this 
office. ‘This necessarily involved much labor, first in the investig- 
ation of the field notes, and secondly in preparing the diagrams. 
During the progress of this part of the work the Governor of IIli- 
nois and Missouri both informed me that they should avail them- 
selves of the authority confered upon them by the instructions 
from your office to make the selection of these lands, instead of 
accepting the assignment that might be made by this office from 
the field notes. ‘This so far modified the original plan as to cause 
the returns thereafter made by the agents of the States to be 
adopted instead of the field notes. 

As these returns came in diagrams of such townships and parts 
of as contained selections of swamp lands, and which had not al- 
ready been transmitted to the Registers, were prepared and sent to 
them for the purpose specified. The progress of the work has 
given rise to much correspondence. In Illinois the returns having 
been made by the agents through the auditor, it has been chiefly 
confined to that officer, and the Governor of that State. Gener- 
ally this official endorsement bas caused these returns to be re- 
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ceived as authentic, but in some cases this office has had special 
reasons to doubt the correctness of these returns, and in these 
cases their acceptance has been delayed until further information 
could be obtained. 

In Missouri !ess regularity has occurred; some of the agents for 
the selection of these lands, in this State, were appointed by the 
Governor, and some with his approbation by the county courts of 
the several counties. 

In both eases the returns are made directly to this office. 

Until recently, no list of the agents appointed by the Governor 
had been furnished, and consequently it has not always been pos- 
sible for me to determine whether parties making returns under the 
authority of the county court might not conflict with others ap- 
pointed by the Governor. 

In one instance, at least, the county court has denied the right 
of the Governor to appoint an agent for this purpose, and appeal- 
ed to this office to receive and acknowledge the returns made by 
its agent. Ina few instances the returns were too informal or 
irregular to be received, and have been necessarily sent back for 
correction. 

When the returns have been such as to raise any suspicion of 
their correctness, the necessary steps have been taken to investi- 


gate them on the ground. Expecting that the funds asked for in 


my estimates of last year for that object would be allowed by Con- 
gress, and to avail myself of the favorable season of the year, I at 
once detached an agent on this service to some parts of Illinois. 
He has returned, and from his own examination of tracts returned 
as swamp lands in certain counties, it will, I fear, become neces- 
sary to extend similar investigations to many localities in both 


States. 

An appropriation of $6,000.00 having been actually made by 
Congress, by the act of the 31st August last, for compensation of 
surveyors and other agents required in Illinois, Missouri and Flo- 
rida, to carry into effect the act of 28th September, 1850, grant- 
ing swamp lands, &c., of which $3,000, the amount requested in 
the estimates of last year, were allotted to this district, as I am 
informed by your !etter of the 13th ultimo. 

I have according to the instructions contained in the same let- 
ler appointed on the 28th inst. Dr. Henry King to make certain 
surveys, and explore the swamp region of South-east Missouri, 
with a view of examining the tracts returned by some counties as 
swamp lands, and also to examine the unsurveyed Townships of 
thas region, and report the result to this office in order to enable 
the Surveyor General to discriminate, as required by you, between 
those portions of unsurveyed townships, including swamp lands, 
which should be subdivided for sale, and those portions cf the same 
which will inure to the State under the swamp act. 


ye 
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And lastly, Dr. King is instructed to collect such statistics of 
the country as may be thought useful to the Department. 

The low stage of our western rivers, at the present time, and 
the general dry weather, are highly favorable to the suecess of the 
exploration. Other a; gents will likewise be sent to such parts © 
the two States as are Jikely to need their services 

Returns have been rece ive “1 from all the counties in Hlinois ex- 
cept six; of the whole number returned 6 counties are reported as 
containing no swamp or overflowed lands. When the returns from 

WI 


ve 


the remaining six counties sha’! have been received, there will 
little other preliminary work to be completed, or action can be had 


upon the reports expected from the agents. 

In Missouri the work has not progressed so rapid ly; only 26 
counties have made returns in the State up to the present time. 

The Governor, in his correspondence with this offic e, evinees a 
very laudable desire to expedite the work, but from some cause 
the counties do not seem generally to respond to this feeling. 

It is quite probable that there are many more counties in this 
State than in Illinois, in which there are no swamp or overflowed 
lands, but a return to that effect is none the less necessary, as 
there is no way of determining this in this office, except from the 
field notes on file, and these can only be used by a wi chdr awal of 
the right to make the selections, which has been conceded to the 
State authorities. 

If this delay, then, should continue an undue length of time, it 
may be necessary to request the Governor to notify all delinguc nt 
counties, that if returns are not made by a certain day, it will be 
assumed by this office that there are no swamp or overilowed lands 
therein, and thatin making the assignment required by law, I shall 
proceed to act upon that presumption. A diagram of Missouri, 
marked E., and another of Illinois, marked C., accompany this 

report from which the progress and present ¢ sondition of this branch: 
of the work of this office can be readily seen. 

The letters in each township are “explained by the margined 
notes. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Oct. 13, 1852. Signed: M. Lewis Crark, 
Surveyor General. 
To Joun Wrison, Esq., 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
City of Washington. 
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By an act of Congress approved 28th September, 1850, “the whole 
of those swamp and overflowed lands made thereby unfit for cultiva- 
tion,”’ which remained unsold at the passage of the act, were granted 
to each of the States of the Union in which they might be situated, to 


enable the individual States “to construct the necessary levees and 3 
drains to reclaim the swamp and overflowed lands therein.” ; 

On the 21st November, 185), the Com’r of the General Land Of- se 
fice, at Washington, addressed a letter to the Surveyor General, at 4 


St. Louis, with instructions to designate those lands which had been 
transfered in this District. The instructions were promptly pursued; p 
but the difficulties encountered were numerous, and the work is not 


yet done. ‘ 
By an act of the Legislature of Missouri, approved 13th February, 4 
1851, an incipient provision was made “for the reclamation and sale z 
of overflowed and swamp lands in the south-eastern portion of this f 
State.” a 
And by another act approved March 3d, 1851, it is declared that ; 
“all said lands in this State are hereby donated to the counties in ‘Sy 
which said lands respectively may be situated, except so much of said a 
lands as are situated in the counties of Scott, New Madrid, Pemiscot, ig 
Mississippi, Cape Girardeau, Stoddard, Dunklin, Ripley, Butler and " 
Wayne,” and by the 6th section of this act it is further declared that 3 
“the nett proceeds of the sales of all such lands, after defraying the 
expenses of draining, reclaiming, surveying and selling the same as 5 
herein provided, shall be paid into the county treasury, and become a 4 
part of the common school fund of the county.” ‘3 
Thus the title to the undisposed of swamp and overflowed Jands sit- ‘e 
uated in the ten above mentioned counties of South East Missouri re- 3 
mains in the State. The State approprited $50,000 for the purpose q 
of reclaiming these lands. A system of levees and drains has been s 
eommenced. The plan is to build a levee along the Mississippi river, 4 
and to clean out Black river in the region of the lands to be reclaimed. } 
Here we would introduce a few suggestions connected with sume { 
additional important facts, for the considera‘ ion of the people of South .% 
East Missouri in particular and of the whole State, the owner of the a 
lands in question, as also of every one interested in the Mississippi 4 
Valley Railroad. 4 


The report of the United States survey for a railroad beginning at 
St. Louis, and passing near the Iron Mountzin, and through South 
Missouri, made Ist November, 1851, discloses this important fact. 
that from near the mouth of Mingo to the base of Chalk Bluff, from 
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the northern to the southern limit of Butler county, through what is 
termed the Swamp District, along the line of the route, which was 30 
miles, the fall was 30 feet. This is an average fall of one foot per 
mile, which is twice as great as the descent of the Mississippi river 
from St. Louis. The report of the survey also discloses the additional 
fact, that along the railroad route, this average descent of one foot per 
mile continues in Arkansas 80 miles to the mouth of Black river. 
Croley’s Ridge rises at Chalk Bluff, on the west bank of the St. 
Francois river, runs south, and is fifty feet and more above high wa- 


ter mark. 
These facts being fixed, it is clear that if the surplus waters of the 


swamp lands north of Pemiscot and Dunklin counties can be turned 


into Black river, these lands will be reclaimed from all ordinary in- 
undations, and the lands of Pemiscot and Dunklin counties be relieved 
from their inundation, if not also entirely reclaimed. Can these wa- 
ters be turned into Black river ? If a large canal were dug from Cape 
Girardeau to the mouth of Mingo, 50 miles, where nature has already 
done half of the work, the waters of Hubble’s creek, White Water 
and Castor rivers, which, during freshets, mutually flow into one an- 
other, and into the St. Francois along this natural half-canal, might 
be intercepted and turned into a canal dug along the side of the bed 
of the Mississippi Valley Railroad, through Butler county. Thus the 
northern portion of the swamp lands would be relieved from their in- 
undations. 

But how can the main body of the lands be relieved from the wa- 
ters,that fall from the clouds, and which are now drawn off chiefly by 
exhalations returning to the air ? 

Let another canal, equally large, be dug from New Madrid to the 
point where the Mississippi Valley Railroad crosses Monocolet slough. 
The length of this canal would be about 40 miles. This canal would 
run mainly along the line between townships 22 and 23, the cnly line 
that ever has been surveyed from the Mississippi river, west, across 
the body of the Swamp District. The bank of this canal would pro- 
tect the lands of Pemiscot and Dunklin counties from any inunidations 
from the North, and the reclaiming system of Arkansas may eflectu- 
ally drain them from the South. . 

Missouri and Arkansas should ‘co-operate, with their swamp land 
system as well as with their railroad system. 

By turning the waters above mentioned into Blaek river, it will ne- 
cessarily be made ore navigable, and eonsequently more valuable te 
Arkansas. The advantages to be thus derived by Arkansas and Mis- 


souri may be mutual, 
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An important question here arises : Will the swamp lands of South 


Kast Missouri pay the expense of this system of their reclamation ? 

Engineers are the proper persons to answer this question, most 
sutisfactorily. Let them make a survey and report, In the mean 
time some additional and most reliable facts, throwing light on this 
point, may be here stated : 


Dr. Henry Kine was appointed by the Surveyor General, at St. 
Louis, on the 28th day of October, 1852, to make an exploration of 
the Swamp District of South East Missouri, and among other things 
to discover the probable amount of lands in that portion of the State 
transfered to it by the above mentioned grant of Congress. Dr, 
Kine’s oficial report of his observations has not yet been published ; 
but at various interviews held with him since his return from his mis- 
sion, we have learned and been permitted to disclose the feet that, in 
iis opinion, there are about 2,000,000 acres of land—swamp or sub- 
ject to inundation, and thereby rendered unfit for cultivation—within 
the limits of the ten above mentioned counties of South East Missou- 
ri, also the further fact that, from the data of descent along the route 
of Capt. Barney’s survey, from the peculiar topography of Croley’s 
Ridge—its continuous elevation from the Missouri line south, more 
than 100 miles in length, from the peculiar topography of the natural 
half-canal from Cape Girardeau to meuth of Mingo, and from the U. 
S. survey of the township line from New Madrid to Monocolet slough, 
he acknowledges a strong presumption is raised, that, by the system 
we have projected, the whole Swamp District may be most success- 
fully leveed and drained. 

It is true, the conclusion is not acknowledged, neither has it been 
stated, as an absolutely demonstrated certainty. This final conclusion 
can be determined only by an accurate survey of the whole Swamp 
District. 

The State of Missouri having already commenced a system of levees 
and drains to reclaim the Swamp District of South East Missouri, and 
we, having discovered many important facts which might affect the 
result, and having published them in the December Number of the 
Western Journal & Civilian, and trusting that the facts and sugges- 
tions arising from them have been considered, and whether the State re- 
tain the title to the lands in question, or transfer them to the counties 
injwhich they lie respectively, or to a Railroad Company held re- 
sponsible to the State, for the reclamation of the lands, with a provis- 
ion for the cause of Education, that those facts and suggestions may be 
more fully investigated, we would proceed in the elaboration of the 
subject, and illustrate the transformed and renewed character of 
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South East Missouri. She may rival Holland with her stores of 
wealth, and Germany with her universities of learning. 

An interesting article might be written to elucidate this idea. The 
riches of Holland and the intelligence of Germany cannot be condensed 


in a nut shell. 
An expansive system of Education based ona purely profitable 


system of internal improvements in Southeast Missouri may be briefly 


indicated. 

There are strong reasons at command to maintain the position we 
assume, that the lands granted by Congress will more than defray the 
expenses of their reclamation by the system we have suggested. The 
banks of the canals may serve for beds of Railroads. The surplus 
value of the land may pay for the equipments of the Railroads. We 
then assume that the 2,000,000 acres of land will build the canals of 
about 100 miles as above stated, and equip Railroads on their banks. 

The income from these canals and railroads will therefore be a pure 
profit totheir owner. By the junction of these improvements with the 
Mississippi Valley Railroad, this, income from the North and from the 
South, as also from various other portions of the country, cannot be 
computed. 

As the best basis of a computation, we would refer to the history 
of the county situated most analogously with the one under consider- 


ation. 

We quote from Bell’s System of Geography, vol. 2, page 12. 

“The greater part of Holland,’ says a recent and most intelligent traveller, “is 
a delta formed of mud, deposited by the Rhine and other rivers, in the same man- 
ner as the delta of Egypt has been formed by the river Nile.” 

‘The land, having been perseveringly rescued from the water, to whose do- 
minion it may be said tu have belonged, would again be covered by the wares, 
if human agency was removed for a short space of time, or wonld be reduced to 
the state of those vast wastes coinposed of sand and mud-banks, quite ua&t for 
human habitations, which now lie at the mouths of the Nile and Mississippi.” 


On the subject of Inland Navigation—page 18—Bell says : 


“The whole Netherlands, especially Holland, abound in canals, the cutting of 
which is greatly facilitated by the extreme flatness of the surface, and the multi- 
tude of siaall streams intersecting the country in all directions. By means of 
these an extensive inland commerce is carried on; and, as they communicate with 
the Rhine and other large rivers, the productions of the whole earth are conveyed 
at comparatively small expense into the interior of Germany and the Nether- 
Jands.”? 

We quote the following paragraph describing an object worthy of 
admiration and indicative of the energy of its builders : 


“Great Dutch Canal.—This is one of the most stupendous works of the kind in 
existence. Its object is to afford a passage for large vessels from Amsterdam to 
the sea. This city has 40 feet of water in the road in front of its port, but the 
pampas, or bar, in the Zuydersee, seven miles below, has only a depth of 10 feet, 
and hence all ships of any considerable burden have to unload part of their car- 
goes with lighters before they can enter the port. As the sea in question is full 
of shallows, all ordinary means of improving the access to the port were neces- 
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sarily ineffectual, and the resolution was at length adopted of cutting a canal from 
Bucksloot, exactly opposite Amsterdam, to the Helder, the northernmost point of 
the province of Holland. The distance between the extreme points is 41 English 
miles, but the length ef the canal is about 501. The breadth at the surface of 
the water is 1244 English or 129 Rhiseland feet; the breadth at bottom 36; the 
depth 20 feet 9 inches. Like the Dutch canals cenerally, its level is that of the 
high tides of the sea. fram which it receives its supply of water. The only locks 
it requires, of course, are two tide-locks at the extremities; but there are. be- 
sides, twe sinices with flood-gates in the intermediate space. It has only 18 
draw-bridges in its whole length. There is a broad towing-path on each side, 
and the canal is wide enough to admit of one frigate passing another.”? 


We also quote the following : 


“Statement of the Area and Population of Holland according to the admeasure- 

ment made in the year 1833 :— 
Area IN Dutcn Bunpers.* 

Total amoun! of Cultivated Land, «++++« «++ sree eeesee seeeee 2,196, 365 
Other Land, including Roads, open Places. Walks, Ramparts, &c-+-++ 40,724 
Water, including Rivers, Brooks, Lakes, Canals, ponds, Morasses, &c- 104,165 
Heaths, Sea-shore, Banks of Rivers, Downs, Reed & Rush lands, Peat 

bogs, KC erseee eeveee Oooo ee ee weeeee cose areree .eeeee cone sesess§ TEd,716 


Total --esee eeeeee oee+ 3,044,970 


Population ¢o 100 Dutch Bunders average 84:8. 

By the above staten.ent it will appear that 2.126.365 bunders have been tho- 
roughly reclaimed of the lands, waters, and sea-shores down to land water-mark 
of the whole surface 3,044,970 bunders, leaving 877,881 bunders of sea-shore, 
banks of rivers, reed and rush lands, peat-bogs, heaths, and morasses, unre- 
claimed in 1833. 

Statement of the Yearly Average Quantity of different sorts of Grain. and other 
Agricultural produce raised in the Provinces of Holland, between 1837 and 1841 
inclusive, taken froin the Reports of the Governors of Provinces. 


Sum Total in Dutch. Muddes. 
WHEAT. RYE. BARLEY. OATS. POTATOES. 
7,209,520} 12,025,690} 8,515,140} 11,441,537} 53,222,746 
imp. qrs. 2,757,641 4.603,651 3,257,041 4,376,388 162,86) 602 
To which might be added large amounts of Buckwheat, Pease, Beans, Spelt, 
Rape, Flax, Mustard, Tobacco, Hemp, Madder, Clover and other Seeds. 
The Dutch trade in the year 1840 was distributed in very nearly equal portions 
between the two principal ports of the kingdom, as follows :— 
Imports. Exports. ToTaL. 
Florins Florins. Fiorins. 
Amsterdam: «+++ seeeee 95,339.500 74.711,000 170,050,500 
Rotterdain.+ +--+ eeeeee 97,777,500 74,767,500 172,542,500 





Total «+ se+e o+++ 193,117,000 149,478.500 342,593, 000T 
By comparing South East Missouri, as she is with Holland as she 
was unreclaimed, and Holland as she is with South East Missouri as 


she may be reclaimed, some computation may be made of the vast in- 
come to be derived from the system of Internal Improvements, upon 
which this anticipated prosperity is based, and the unparalleled en- 
dowment for schools and universities, which this system will secure 
to Missouri. We may indicate its promotion of the intelligence of 


Missouri more fully in an other article. 


* A Bunder equals 2°4736 (about 2+;) English acres. +t Bushels. { $137,037,200. 
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The system for the reclamation, internal improvement and educa- 


tion of South East Missouri which we have projected challenges in- 





vestigation. Narrow-minded men—men of selfish policy,—may be 
found who will dare to cavil at the cause. But every man who com- 






bines liberal conservative and progressive principles, will give it a 





fair trial. 






We advocate this system, because from the best information and the 





best reasoning it is the most practicable to gain the desired result- 





to carry out the express purpose of the grant of Congress—thie re 


nted. We advoeate this system for a further 





clamation of the lands er: 





consideration, because if successfully established, it will be a basis, 
} 


yy a superstructure of a thorough internal im- 





{ 
i 


Ol 





admirably adapted, 


provement system, to develop the resources of this rich and interest- 


ing, though unfortunate and neglected portion of Missouri. We ad- 






vill raise up the d pressed fortunes of 





vocate this system, beccuse it 
the venerable sister cities, Cape Girardeau and New Madrid, will 


maintain them in an honorable independence, and enable them to re- 






flect greater credit on the Siate, 


it will be an element of great importance to the prosperity of the West 


. oa } . 
We advocate this system, because 








in aiding the speedy construction of the Mississippi Valley Railroad 


through South Missouri. We are free from selfish poliey, are de- 






voted to public policy; to the promotion of “the greatest good to the 


greatest number’’, to the promotion of the prosperity of Louisiana and 






Minnesota, of ali the intervening States, of the whole Union, and of 






the whole world. Let no portion of the country apprehend that the 





restoration of South East Missouri will jeopardize its*prosperity. As 
body apprehend that it would be injured 





e 





well might one arm of tl 
by the restoration of the other broken arm. Each arm should feel a 
sympathy with the other. The sound one should endeavor to relieve 
the unsound. When both arms are sound, they can work the better 







into one another’s hands. The head of Missouri should be anxious to 





strengthen every limb, and beautify every portion of the State. The 
most finished work of art reflects its glory on the artist. St. Louis 
is the arlist of Missouri. She is moulding the destiny of the State. 
Let the work be symmetric:]. Let every portion be developed to the 
fullest perfection. Let the State poliey be liberal. And let avenues 
be opened to the North and South, the East and West, that the whole 








world may come and admire the inimitable result—Missouri—the 






master-piece of statemanship. 
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Geological Survey of Missouri. 


That a general Geological Survey of the State is now necessa- 


Resolved ist. 
and to lay before the public, the evidences that 


ry, to develope our resources, 
the great system of internal improvement upon which we have entered, is not 
only justifiable, but necessary. 

21. That in the oninion of this meeting. the Legislature now in session should 
make the necessary provisions for such a Geological Survey. 

The above resolutions were unanimously adopted, Jast Dee’r., 
by a public Railroad meeting of the citizens of St. Louis. Simul- 
tancously the cause was progressing in the Legislature, and we 
trust it may come out triumphantly before the end of the session. 

Missouri may gain great credit at the Exhibition in the New 
York Crystal Palace, next May. But to maintain her credit, she 
should bring out ‘All her appliances and means to boct.”? The 
foundation for a “‘chool of Mines should now be laid. The geol- 
ogical system of the State should be promptly and thoroughly 
analyzed and digested. The luxuriant soil of her vallies and prai- 
ries, the pure beds and mountains of her countless minerals, should 
rest on better evidence than mere loose hearsay. 

Geologists, mineralogists and chemists of scientific ability should 
be retained, with liberal provisions, to collect and record the evi- 
dence of the vast neglected wealth of the State. <A record of the 
same should be brought home to the people, and distributed among 
capitalists abroad. This record would insure prompt movement 
in every line, and the speedy completion of the inimitable rail- 
road system of Missouri. This record would be a security of the 
State bonds, and make them in demand. This record would at- 
tract population, labor and capital. This record would induce 
monied men as well as actual settlers to enter the public lands, 
and thus relieve present property holders from a portion of their 
tax. ‘This record would raise the value of every acre of land in 
the State, and thus make each and every owner richer. This re- 
cord would tell the farmer how he could make the most out of his 
soil, and the miner how he could make the most out of his ore. 
This record would unfold the wealth of the State, until the mer- 
chants and manufacturers would be overstocked with the supply. 
Let ample provisions be made for the Geological Survey. Who 
will say nay? “Breathes there a man with soul so dead!”’—so de- 
void of public spirit,—so blind to his own interests! 

The people of Missouri are opening their eyes to their own in- 
terests and to the interests of the State. Their souls are alive to 
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the subject of Internal Improvements. They have shown the right 
spirit in their judicious enthusiasm for railroads; for they knew 
the benefits railroads bestow. They will also show a similar re- 
gard for a Geological Survey, so soon as they know that it will 
bestow similar benefits. How did they know the first? From their 
own sense and the experience of sister States. Llow may they 
know the second? From the same source. 

Turn to the histories of Massachusetts and Tennessee, of Georg- 
ia, New York, and Ohio, in fact of a majority of the States of the 
Union, and it will be seen that Geological Surveys developed and 
gave energy to their Railroad systems. Various articles, many 
written by Dr. H. A. Prout, and Dr. H. Krxe, throwing light on 
this subject, and arguing at length the advantages to be derived 
by the State from a Geological Survey, have been published in the 
previous volumes of the Western Journal. In the No. for May, 
1849, vol. 2d, page 334, the Memorial of the Legislature of Mis- 


souri to Congress on the subject of a Gevlogical Survey was pub- 
lished. In vol. 5, page 275 was published the Bill introduced in 


the Senate, by Hon. 8. A. Douglass, which Bill, on account of its 
conciseness, comprehensiveness and exact fitness for our present 
wants, (west of the Mississippi river) we now re-publish: 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
December 27, 1849.—Ordered to be printed. 


A BILL, granting to each of the States in which the public lands are situated, a 
quantity of land equal to one township in each land district, to aid in making 
a geological survey of such Siates respectively- 


Be at enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there is hereby granted to each of the States 
of the Union, in which public lands are situated, a quantity of land equal to one 
township in each land district in each of said States, to aid in defraying the ex- 
penses ofa geological survey of said States, under the direction of their respective 
Legislatures; said Jands to be selected by the Governors of said States respective- 
ly in legal subdivisions, according to the United States surveys within their re- 
spective limits: Provided, That said lands and their proceeds shall be faithfully 
applied by the legislatures of said States respectively to a scientific exploration 
and geological survey of the territories within their respective limits, and to the 
preparation and publication of suitable reports, maps, and drawings, and to no 
other purpose whatsoever : Aud Provided further, That each: of said States shall 
present to each of the other States and Territories of this Union at least three 
copies of all such reports, maps and drawings, and also to Congress at least fifty 
copies of the same, for the use of the Government ofthe United States and the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


We would entreat the Legislature of Missouri, to act promptly, 
liberally and independently in this business. Congress then see- 
ing that the State is doing all in her power, may with more justice 
be called upon to azd, and will be more strongly induced to make 
the grant of lands for which the State has been praying. 
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Commerce of the Southern States with the Valley of the Amazon. 

The valley of the Amazon is destined, as we believe to contribute 
more to the wealth of the United States than any other part of the 
globe, of equal area; and hence every fact calculated to place the re. 
sources of that region in their true light, must be interesting to the 
people of this country. England has monopolized, in a great degree, 
the commerce of the western coast of South America. She has taken 
from us a considerable portion of the trade that we formerly enjoyed 
with Mexico, and it will require great vigilance, on the part of our 
government as well as enterprise on the part of our merchants to se- 
sure a fair proportion of the commerce of the vast region drained by 
the Amezon. 

There are many reasons for the belief that the Amazon will, in a 
short time, be opened to the trade of all nations, and we desire to 
awaken the people of this country to the importance of being prepared 
to make at Jeast an even start with cther nations for its commerce. 

We publish the following resolution offered by Lieut. Maury, in 
the “Southern and Western Commercial Convention, held in Balti- 
more, December 18th, 1852,” and also his remarks in support of the 
same, with a hope that the people of the Mississippi valley will re- 


spond to the sentiments express: d by the vote of that body : 

Resolved, that the policy requires the United States to foster steam- 
boat communication between the South and the Amazon, and to build 
up commerce with the Atlantic slope of South America. 


Lieutenant Maury, in support of his resolution, said : 


Mr. PreEsIDENT, it has occurred to me that the present is a pe- 
culiarly propitious time for a move in this direction. Francia is 
dead, Rosas is expelled; and the navigation of the La Plata with 
its principal tributaries, is free to all the world. Another Missis- 
sippi, with a valley nearly as large as that of our own, is thus 
brought within the domains of commerce ; its soil is more produc- 
tive, its climates more genial, and its powers of vegetable display 
far more active than we find them in our own great valley.—Cli- 
mate and soil combine there to give an expression to vegetation 
which is luxuriant beyond conception, for they are intertropical. 

The greatest gift of the age to tommerce, after those improve- 
ments, discoveries and inventions which have annihilated time and 
broughs space down to the compass of span, for the man of busi- 
ness, is the free navigation of the Rio de la Plata and its principal 
tributaries. 

That water-shed has now a population of several millions of in- 
dustrious people. 

With a capacity, because of its mild climate and kind soil, to 
sustain on the square mile, a population twice the Belgian rate, 
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we have a country opened to the enterprise and energy of our peo- 
ple, and to the settlement of the immigrant, capable, in the ful- 
ness of time, of sustaining a population of 600 millions of souls. 

The steamer plying up and down these majestic water-courses, 
will produce a complete and total revolution in the business and 
channels of traffic as they have been and are now carried on there. 
It is a country of land transportation; and the vehicles used are 
neither the river steamer nor water craft, but the back of the mule. 

In the times of the Vice-Royalty, there was a caravan of 90,000 
mules employed in the transportation of merchandise to and fro 
between Assumption and Pera. 

And now at this very time, in this day of steam and lightning 
and speed, we behold in this great valley a commercial spectacle 
truly unique. We see the flourishing city of Cay~ba situated in 
the valley of this great river, standing upon the very brink of nav- 
igable water-courses, and still employing thousands of mules in 
carrying on its commerce with the seashore, that one year is re- 
quired to make the trip thence to Rie, its sea port, and back. 

Conceive the city of St. Louis to have been in the habit of ecar- 
rying on her commerce with the sea by the mule load and on the 
slow footed beast, and that suddenly tnere should be heard down 
at her landing the steamboat blowing off. Here would be a revo- 
lution in her commerce forthwith. At the instant the muleteers 
would forsake their calling, and commerce would take this new 
channel and follow wherever the enterpise of the first merchant in 
the market would lead it. If the steamer came from the Lakes, 
to the Lakes would the trade of this city go. If from the Gulf, to 
the Gulf; if from the terminus of the Baltimore and Ohio railway 
on the Ohio river, up that river would its course be. As plastie 
as this business would be inthe hands of the merchant, so like clay 
in the hands of the potter will this business which the naviga- 
tien of the Rio de Ja Plata and its tributaries by steamers under 
the American and English flags, be to those who shall be first there 
to conduct it into these new channels. 

Montgomery Martin, an English statistical and geographical 
writer, (but for the truth of his statements I do not vouch) states, 
and I have not seen the statement contradicted that “recently,” 
when the French and English blockading forces off the La Plata 
forced that river open and kept it so for six or eight months, these 
squadrons gave convoy up the’ river two fleets of merchantmen, 
ene of 110 sails, the other of 76. This movement was effected 
suddenly and without time for previous concert between the mer- 
chant below, and the people in the country. Yet these fleets of 
186 sails exchanged their merchandise for the produce found on 
the banks of the Pasana, and brought down cargoes valued on the 
aggregate at sixteen million of dollars! 

‘The government appreciating the importance which this field is 
to be to American commerce is now about to despatch an expedi- 
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tion under Lieut. Page of the Navy, to explore that valley and its 
rivers We are thus about to have a report telling us of the nav- 
igability of these majestic streams, of the present commercial re- 
sources and of the future capabilities and capacities of that im- 
mense region for trade, settlement, cultivation and commerce. 

Surely in seeking channels of direct trade for the South and the 
West, it is well to look in this direetion; for there is a prize there 
now that is worth striving for; for it is yearly to grow more and 
more in value. 

At some day, (we may not, yet our ch l’ren may see it) but at 
some day in the future the commerce of the North Atlantic nations 
with the river basins and Atlantic slopes of South America, is to 
be the most dazzling for its wealth that the world ever saw. Let 
us lay the foundations for it now. Let us build them broad and 
deep, that our children may not reproach us for the want of fore- 
cast or the lack of enterprise. 

Upon the parallel of South latitude, on which the La Plata en- 
ters the ocean, about that parallel North does our Chesapeake 
spread itself out upon the sea. Travelling South, the Mississippi, 
with the largest river-basin in the Northern hemisphere, comes 
rolling down its produce and its treasures in a flood, that for ca- 
paciousness can only be likened to its own volume and extent of 
navigable waters. 

Midway between us, and exactly on the equator, the mighty 
Amazon discharges its waters, which drain the largest river basin 
in the world. 

Entering the deltas of this river, you have not yet come to where 
the water is fresh before you; pass the mouth of the Tocantins, a 
magnificent tributary coming from the far South, and crossing in 
its course more degrees of latitude than our own Mississippi. Its 
banks high up are well settled. But you never can, it seems, get 
the people there to take to the water. A few pole up the Missis- 
sippi of the Amazon; but the passage up occupies five monthe. 
‘he commerce with the seaboard is carried on by mules. The 
steamboat never was seen there. 

Lieut. Hernden, in his recent descent of the Amazon, embarked 
upon it with the Andes in sight, and descended thence through an 
uninterrupted low water navigation of 3500 miles to the sea. 

The South talks about manufacturing—about spinning and 
weaving the cotton which it grows. But the complaint and the 
difficulty is the want of a market. 

Cotton cloth, let the South know, is in the pied-Andean pro- 
vinces of the Amazon, the currency of the country. And this is 
the route by which it goes there. From the cotton fields of Coro- 
lina and Mississippi to the Lowell Mills—thence to the wharves ef 
New York—thence around Cape Horn, through regivns so boister- 

ous and so gloomy that, for half the year, the sun sinks down and 
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day dwindles away until is light becomes only the longest meteor 
of the long night. 

Emerging from these regions, it is landed in the harbor of Cal- 
lao, where, paying duties to Peru, itis packed to Lima, and thence 
ascending on mules and lamas, it penetrates the regions of perpet- 
ual snow in the tropics, and finally, having reached its point of 
culmination on the Andes, it winds down along their eastern siopes 
into the valley below. 

Ilere four yards of it are given in exchange for a quantity of 
drugs or gums or spices or dyes, which descend the Amazon to 
Para, to be shipped thence to New York. ‘The quantity of Ama- 
zonian stuff which these four yards of cotten have bought in the 
upper Amazon is now worth more dollars than the cotton cost in 
cents. You buy then for four yards of cotton cloth, a quantity of 
drugs which, in New York, are sold for $40 or $50. 

‘The climate of the Amazon is an everlasting summer. There, 
at any time of the year, planting pulse, you get a crop in three 
montis. Indian corn gives three crops a year. Nice one in every 
five months: cotton in six, and sugar in eight. : 

If the fertile lands, the soft climates, and rich productions of 
the Amazon be not sufficient to invite the emigrant there, then I 
hold up to his cupidity the prodigious mineral wealth of the coun- 
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try. From the sea, across to the Andes, the great ‘* Divide” whic! 
separates the waters of the Amazon from the waters of the La 
Plata is one immense diamond and gold-bearing region. 

In the time of the Vice-Royalty, Salcedo, the Viceroy of Peru, 
discovered, through the Indians, gold mines in the Peruvian pro- 
vinces of the Amazon whose wealth was such as to excite the cu- 
pidity of the crown. Charges were trumped up against bim, and 
ne lost his head that his possessions might be contiscated, and so 
revert to the crown. Lut he was popular with the Indians: they 
alone knew where his treasures were; and, true to him as they had 
been to their Inca before, they kept his secret. 

Just before Lieut. Herndon left Lima to descend the Amazon, 
a party of Peruvians returned from a search of these placers; and, 
though few in number and badly provided, they returned from Ca- 
rabaza with 700 weight of gold, which they had washed out in 
gourds and ealabashes. 

Potosi slopes down towards the La Plata. Its mines have yielded 
sixteen hundred millions of silver; and they are now only not worked 
for the want of machinery. 

No steamer has as yet plied upon the Amazon, and still Para, 
the city at its mouth, has a commerce of three millions a year. 

By a treaty just concluded witk Brazil, Peru has made Nauta 
on the Amazon a free port, and Brazil has just contracted with 
one of her own subjects to put two lines of steamers on the Ama- 
zon; one from Para to the mouth of the Rio Negro, the other from 
Barra to Nauta. By a recent treaty with Peru, American citi- 
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zens have guarantied to them, in all ports and places in Peru, the 
rights of the most favored. 

There are four other Republics that own navigable tributaries 
of the Amazon. Bolivia is about to declare two of her river towns 
free ports to all the world, and proposes a prize of $10,000 to the 
first steamer that shall reach there from the Atlantic. 

Ecuador is reaiy to do the same; and so, doubtless, are also 
New Granada and Venezuela. 

But Brazil holds the mouth, and says ‘‘keep out.” 

I preach no crusade. But Brazil and her rulers have shut out 
the world from the Amazon for the last three hundred years, nei- 
ther using it herself nor permitting others to use it. That is God’s 
land: it was put there for man, to be used by man. These five 
Republics have the right to follow their navigable waters to the 
sea, the great highway of the world. ‘They are weak and cannot 
enforce their rights. But they are ready to give thein to us. 

Brazil is one of the up countries of the La Plata,—the mouth 

f that river was owned and shut up by another.—She has gone to 
war and opened it for the benefit of the world; and the commercial 
world will speedily commend to her lips, at the Amazon, the 
chalice with the same ingredients that she so rightfully administer- 
ed, upon the La Plata, to fallen Rosas. 

It is by the policy of commerce, and not by the policy of con- 
quest, that lam now for opening the Amazon, and making its 
navigation free to all the world. Diplomacy can do it; and I feel 
persuaded that agents are already at work which, at no distant 
day, will accomplish this achievement: 

Let us commence now with our steamers, that when these events 
Occur, we may be prepared to take advantage of them. 

The English have a line of steamers to Rio. The French are 
getting up another in anticipation of this opening of the La Plata 
trade. ‘There is a Brazilian line from the La Plata via Rio to the 
mouth of the Amazon, all of them doing a roaring business. The 
mouth of the Amazon is half way between this port and Rio. 

Let us then have a line of mail steamers from the waters of the 
Chesapeake or some Southern port to connect at the mouth of the 
Amazon with this Brazilian line. It will bring our merchants some 
two or three weeks nearer to that teeming country than they now 
are. Without this link what chanee will our men of business have 
to compete with those of England and the continent for the com- 
merce of the La Plata? 

South America is on our side of the Atlantic, and our commerce 
with Brazil is greater than it is with China, or the East, or with 
any European country except France and England. Yet under 
present arrangements, our merchants are in the habit of sending 
across the Atlantic to mail their letters for South America. 

The letter goes from here by steamer to England, thence to Rio, 
and so down to the La Plata. ‘The reply takes the back track, 
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and thus the English or Freach merchant has some two or three 
weeks the advantage over his American competitor in the markets 
there. 

We ask no favors; all we seck is a fair start and an equal 
chance. 

It is but 2800 miles from here to the mouth of the Amazon. 
Porto Rico is half way, and to touch there would require a devia- 
tion of but 30 miles from the air line. We have more commerce 
with Brazil than with Bremen; then why should we not have a line 
of mail steamers to meet Brazil who has stretched out her hands 
half way from Rio to meet us? ‘To touch at Para would be bus a 
day’s sail out of the shortest way to Rio. 

And though the South has little or no trade with Para at present, 
this line of steamers would soon beget it; for the trade there is 
hew, it is growing; and it has no beaten track to follow, and out of 
which it is sw hard to turn commerce. 

Running at intermediate times with the English line, this line 
woul be in opposition to that, dividing mails and passengers, and 
inducing the Brazilian merchant and the La Plata merchant to 
come here and buy instead of going to Lisbon, to London and to 
Paris. 

What part of this broad spread land then has not a direct and 
powerful interest in this line of steamers? For it is to draw after 
ir the settlement of the Amazon. It is to lay the foundations of 
commerce with the finest country in the world. Is is to be followed 
by many consequences which shall tend to unite in the bonds of 
peace and good will, of commerce and navigation, this country wit! 
that, and it is to build up a great trade between them. 

Give the world now the free navigation of the Amazon, and let 
the expedition to Japan be as successful as it may, before our 
commerce shall amount to ten millions with that distant and ex- 
clusive people, Amazonia will be pouring out its hundred of mil- 
lions here at our doors. 

‘The winds and the currents of the sea, the great physical agents 
of the Universe, the voice that bade the dry land appeur, and com- 
manded the waters to be gathered togethér in one place, ordained 
that the valley of the Amazon with all its wealth, should be tribu- 
tary to, and commercially dependent upon, the Atlantic slopes of 
North America. 

‘he winds of Heaven like sentinels pacing their rounds, forbid 
the trader between the Amazon and all other parts of the world 
except this, from crossing the lines which the agents of the sea it- 
self have marked out. Lf a sailing vessel, in coming out of the 
Amazon, attempt a direct course to Rio, or to India, to Europe or 
to the Pacific, the N. E. trade winds turn him aside and compel 
him first to pass the offings of certain seaport towns of ours at the 
South. Nay, if a vessel wish to go under canvass from the mouth 
ef the Orinoco, er from any part ef the Caribbean sea, to the mouth 
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of the Seen, she is compelled, in order to get there, to go 
through the Florida Pass, and so out with the Gulf Stream, that 
she may reach a position from which she can fetch. 

Look at that great South American continent on the map there: 
from the back-bone ridge along the Pacific, itis all one great slope 
down to the Atlantic, and as tributary to this ocean with its com- 
merce as with its waters. It is like the horn of plenty opening out 
before us, and ready to pour its abundance out into that grand 
marine basin down south there, which being the great commercial 
lap of the country, receives the drainage, and is destined to receive 
the commerce also, of the two largest rivers and the grandest river 
basins on the face of the earth. 

The Brazilian steamboat company is to establish sixty colonies 
on the banks of the Amazon. Is it not well to get ready to open 
trade with them? The first plough has yet to be seen in that val- 
ley, and these colonists will want everything. Every emigrant that 
goes there will become an excellent customer to this country. Out 
of the abundance of his soil he will buy all sorts of ‘*Yankee No- 
tions.” His workshops and his looms, and the artizans who min- 
ister to his fancies, his tastes, or his wants will all be here. 

Where, if not in South America, do Maryland and Virginia now 
find a market for their great staple? More of their flour goes there 
than to all other nations. 

To Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and the merchants here from that 
section of the country,—if they ask me what direct and practical 
interest have they in the line of steamers hence to the Amazon, 
and in the results of the consequences which will follow close upon 
its heels,—I reply, the very moment that river and its tributaries 
are opened to steam and settlement, that moment those upper Mis- 
sissippi States will become the boat yards of the Amazon. 

Seed time and harvest in the valley of the Amazon go hand and 
hand and a perpetual round; and’ the farmer there can make two 
crops to his one in Ohio. By the operation of the same principles 
which place the boat yards of Texas, of the lower Mississippi and 
Alabama, up in the cold countries above, upon that principle will 
the boat yards of the Amazon be placed there too. It is a prin- 
ciple founded upon the geographical distribution of labor. It is 
the principle, or rather that condition of nature, by which the in- 
habitants of a stingy soil in a severe climate are induced to for- 
sake the land and follow the sea. In Italy the earth is five times 
more productive than it‘is in Norway; and it therefore requires five 
times the reward to induce the laborer to forsake the cultivation of 
the soil in Italy that it does in Norway. 

The same ho'ds with regard to Cape Cod and the Valley of the 
West. Upon this principle the northern hemisphere is obliged to 
afford the seamen and the vessels for carrying to market the rich 
productions of the southern hemisphere. , And it is precisely be- 
cause ef this condition of nature that the steamboat yards of the 
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Amazon are to be up at New Albany, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh and 
other up-country places in the Mississippi Valley. 

When it is winter in Ohio, the Amazonian planter will be culti- 
vating and reaping his second crop. And with this second crop 
he can get the Mississi pi boat-builder to build and send him more 
and better boats than it is possible for him to build with his own 
force 

There are the West [India Islands standing in the river steam- 

path from the mouth of the Mississippi to the mouth of the 
Amazon, like stepping-stones across a pool in the way. The long- 
est stretch from land to land on the passage would be from the 
Balize to Cuba; and any boat that is stout enough to go from New 
Orleans to Cuba in smooth water is stout enough to go thence to 
Amazon, at all seasons except in the hurricane months. 

There, too, in that South American water-shed will be a great 
market for the beef and pork and salt provisions of the West; for 
a tropical climate is too warm for the packer. 

This question of the Amazon, of its settlement, of commerce 
with it, of navigating its waters, and of establishing friendly eom- 
mercial relations between it and this country is, gentlemen, the 
question of the age. In it our statesmen have their part to per- 
form, our merchant princes their part, and every good citizen his 
part t. 

Commerce is the great civilizer and christianizer of the world. 
Commerce is the agent by which that wilderness country has to be 
subdued. And we are he re to consider what the merchant may do. 

Bearing the banners of peace and good will, he must go in the 
van with the mail steamer; then trade, emigration, settlement, 
cultivation and the spread of knowledge will folluw. And he is 
but a sleepy observer of the times who does not see that the com- 
mercial spirit and enterprise of the age will accomplish the rest, 
and in the end make of the Amazon and the Atlantic slopes of 
South America the field for the richest commerce that the world 
has ever known. 

The valley of the Amazon, moreover, is a slave country. And 
the eye of the far-seeing statesman cannot fail to perceive in that 
wilderness and in that fact the safety-valve of this Union. 

Immense consequences, therefore, are to follow from establish- 
ing commercial connections and friendly intercourse between the 
South and South America. And it is because of the bearings of 
these consequences, that I advocate the establishment so earnestly 
now, of a line of steamers, under Government patronage, between 
the Amazon and some Southern port. 

There is a tide in the affairs of nations as of men, and here is 
one about to make, at young flood, which being taken, will lead 
this nation to the highest degree of commercial wealth, social 
prosperity and true gréatness, that was ever known. 
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First Annual Report of the Pacific Railroad. 


In accordance with the provisions ot section 11; of the amended charter of the 
Pasific Railroad, requiring that “The said corporation shall make an annual re- 
port to the Secretary of State, of the operations of the year ending on the first 


day of 


December,’’ the following statement of the affairs of the road from its 


commencement up to.he Ist December, 1852, is herewith submittod. 
Ist. The amount of *‘capital stock” authorized by the charter is- $10,000,000 C0 


Of this amount there is subscribed as appears from evidences in 
the possession of the Secretary, the sum of vee 

Included in this sum are the subscriptions of certain counties and 
corporations not at present available, viz: Jackson county, 
$109,000; Johnson county, $100,000; Morgan county, $25,000; 
Osage county, $5,000; Franklin county, $50,000; Saline county 
$200,000; Cooper county » $250,000 ; Lafayette county, $300,- 
000; Moniteau county, $50,000; ; Pettis county, $100,000; Jack- 
son county, [additional} $100,000 ; ; and the cities of Boonville, 
Lexington and Independence, $50,000 each—total - - $1,430,000 

There are also in the hands of individuals, subscription lists, not 
yet returned, the extent and amount of which is not definitely 
known at this time. On the above subscriptions there has been 
“actually paid in’ as follows: Subscriptions paid up in full and 
for which certificates of stock have been issued, [186 shares] 
$18,600; subscriptions paid up in part $494,000 

Total subscriptions paid 

2nd. The total “amount expended in the purchase of Jand’’ for 
right of way, including damages and ground for depots, ma- 
chine shops and other necessary purposes of the road, is 
The amount expended for the ‘‘construction of the road”? and 

which is embraced under the following heads or items, is as 

follows : 

For engineering, viz: protanmnety surveys 

Location surveys 

Superiritending construction 


$28,591 43 
8,241 33 
26.921 70 


Total for engineering + $63,754 46 
$9.386 98 

+ 307,405 20 
- +123,643 63 
+ 200,481 96 
376 92 
16,766 13 
8,597 44 
10,372 59 


Fencing account ---- 

Graduation. 

Masonry and bridges. ---+++ «+++++ . 
Superstructures, [including ballasting] 
Water Supply -- 

Office expenses and contingencies, 
Interest and exchange account. . 
Discount on bonds, [city and county]. 


Total for construction : ; 
The amount expended for building is as follows: 

Machine shops and Engine Houses: --- 

Machinery for same:-: . 

Depots---- 

Station buildings 


$34,682 06 
5.544 18 
4,800 00 

156 10 


Total for buildings. - see 
The amount expended for Engines and Cars respect- 
tively is as follows: 


2,714,700 00 


512.600 00 


155,357 90 


$740,785 : 
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Locomotive Engines«+ «++++e sess csesee eoveee soeves $22,109 06 
Freight Cars--+++-sesee eee coccce coscse soseee 315,160 19 
Passenger and Baggage Core-<« teeeee eeeeee eeveee 7,222 62 

185 98 


Gravel ‘and Bane GES 0006 cevoce bd0 cone cctded cbes 





Total for Engines and Cars ¢-++++ sees ceeeee eseeeess $44,677 &5 
In addition to the foregoing, there has been expended and not 

properly coming under either of the above heads the tollowing: 

Preliminary survey of Southwest Branch.---++ +--+». $9.825 10 

Preliminary survey of lron Mountain Branch.------ - 3,882 33 

Land grant of Congress ++++++ e+. + eeveee eves eeeeees 379 75 


A iE Sinn cenekd-todend deaece danben $14,087 18 


Making a grand total for expenditerce of every de seviption up 
to the date of this report of. teens . see eee eres weeee 
3d. *The nature and amount ot its indebtedness” is as follows : 
State of Missouri for her bonds received on account of 
loan of her credit for $2,000,000. «++++ «+++ eee »- $500,000 00 


$1,000,090 49 


Bills payable in settlement of land claims..--- .---.. 12,196 67 
Bills payable to St: Louis Ins. Co. fur prems. Insur- 
ance on iron, BLE. voce cove cece coccce cece cece cece 1.516 80 








$513,713 47 
The above is the whole of the indebtedness of the credit, as ap- 

pears from the books of the Secretary, except what may be owing 

to contractors and others for labor, ‘materials, &e., in the com 

struction of the road. 


“The amount due the corporation,”’ as appears from the same 
oe epecce cece scccce sovcccse OP:S08.360 08 


source is+++-+- e tee eee wees weee eee 


And is for balances due on stock subscriptions, a portion of 
which subscription as heretofore stated [viz: $1,430,000] is con- 
ditional. 

4th. The amount received for the transportation of passengers, of property, of 
the mails, and from all other sourees—None. 

5th, The amount of freight specifying the quantity in tuns, &c., &c.—None. 

6th. The amount paid out for repairs of engines. cars and buildings.—None. 

ith. The number and amount of dividends and when made. —None. 

8th. The number of engine hcuses and shops, of engings and cars, and their 
character—no engine houses or shops yet finished for use. Have ready for use 
three locomotive engines, two passenger cars and eleven freight and gravel car. ; 
also, four hand ears. 

9th. The number of miles run by passenger, freight and other trains respect- 
ively. —None. 

10th. The number of men employed and their .occupations—is here supposed 
to apply to the operation and not to the construction of the road. There are men 
now employe: d on the surveys of undetermined routes of the road—on the super- 
intendence of the construction of the road, and under the contractors on the grad- 
uation, &c., of the road. Not having the means of estimating the number of men 
employed by the contractors, no statement can be made of the number engaged 
on the work. The road is not as yet ready for use. 

ith. “The number of persons injured in life or limb, and the cause of such 
iniuries.?? A few men have been killed and injured from accidents, and many 
have died from cholera and other diseases during the construction of the work ; 
but none due to the operation of the road, to which this is supposed to refer. 

12th. Whether any accidents have arisen from carelessness or negligence of 
any person in the employment of the corporation, &c.—None. 

Samnel Copp, Jr.. ‘Treasurer of the Pacific Railroad, and Thos. S. O’Sullivan, 
Chief Engineer and Superintendent of the Pacific Railroad, being duly sworn on 
their respective oaths, state that they believe the foregoing report to be true and 
correct. 

Samvet Copp, Jr., 
Treasurer Pacific Railroad Co. 

Tuos. S. O’Sunttvan, 

Eng. and Supt. P. R. R. Co. 
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First Annual Report of the President and Directors of the New Or- 
leans Opelousas and Great Western Railroad Company. 


To the Stockholders of the New Orleans Opelousas and Great Western 
Railroad Company. 


Grentiemen :—Under the provisions of the fourteenth section of 
the Charter of this Company, the Board of Directors are required to 
lay before you at the annual meeting in January of each year, a de- 
tailed report of the past year’s operations,‘and the financial condition 
of the Company. 

In April last, this corporation was constituted with.a capital of three 
millions of dollars, for the purpose, as expressed in its charter “of 
constructing a Railroad from Algiers on the opposite bank of the Mis- 
sissippi River from New Orleans, westward near Thibodeaux, across 
Berwicks Bay to Washington inthe Parish of St. Landry; thence toa 
point on the Sabine River, most favorable for the purpose of con- 
structing said Road through the State of Texas to El Paso on the Rio 
Grande, and thence to the Pacific Ocean. The road to be made on 
such a scale as to serve for the main trunk of railway between New 
Orleans and the Pacific States. 

The amount of capital was fixed with reference te the probable cost 
of the road through this State to its western boundary to be increased 
subsequently as the extension of the road beyond that limit, or other 
eontingencies might demand. 

This enterprise, the first in magnitude and important results to this 
eity, and State, for more than twelve months under the auspices of 
organized committees of, its early friends, had been posted and pro- 
moted. Through their efforts, money was obtained from the respect- 
ive municipalities of New Orleans, from several of the parishes along 
the proposed route and from public spirited citizens. adequate to de- 
fray the expenses of preliminary surveys, required to determine the 
practicability of the proposed route from this terminus to Berwicks 
Bay, and for other contingencies. 

The explorations and surveys thus obtained, proved the entire fea- 
sibility of the project, and inspired such a degree of public confidence 
in it, that upon the formation of the company, and the opening the 
Stock Books early in April last, an amount of stock was taken more 
than double that required by tne charter as a preliminary to the elec- 
tion of Directors. 

In May, this Board were elected, and their unanimous choice for 
President fell upon the late lamented Mr. Adams, Jr. The death of 
Mr. Adams shortly after created a vacancy which was temporarily 
filled by Mr. Norton, to whom the Buard take this occasion to ac- 
knowledge their grateful obligations, not only for his disinterested ac-. 
eeptance of the trust at a period of much responsibility, but for the 
able and satisfactory manner in which he discharged its duties, 

At this period there were unmistakable evidences that a control- 
ing popular feeling had become aroused and enlisted in favor of the 
Railway communications already projected. . 
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A new epoch had evidently come in the history of this State. It 
could no longer be disguised that this city and State were laggards in 
the march of improv ement compared with their neighbors. 

While the city, relying in fancied security upon the advantages of 
her commanding natural position was daily losing her commerce and 
trade through the energy of her more enterprising rivals, the great 
agricultural districts of the State, measurably isolated, remained in- 
gloriously content with the precarious, difficult and hazardous means 
of travel and transportation afforded by a long and intricate interior 
navigation. Both interests at length were aweke to the imperious 
necessity for prompt and energetic actions. 

The two great trunk Roads, the Western and the Northern, had 
attached to their respective standard men of devoted zeal and untire- 
ing energy, who by their characters and efforts inspired confidence at 
home and abroad in the successful accomplishment of the enterprises 
to which they had zealously devoted themselves for the public good. 

The Convention of the friends of the Northern road in May, and of 
the Western road in June, 1851, and the Great Southwestern Con- 
vention in January, 1852, composed of delegates from all the South- 
western States—men, distinguished for ability and usefulness at 
home—gave irresistibleimpulse to the popular feeling in favor of these 
aud similar works. 

The Legislature at their session, immediately succeeding, reflecting 
the opinions and in compliance with the well understood wishes of the 
people, made all the legislation in favor, and for the promotion of such 
enterprises allowable under the then existing constitution.—By en- 
acting laws for the organization of corporations for works of publie 
improvement and utility—for the expropriation of lands for Railroads 
and like works,—for the subscriptions by the parishes and municipal 
corporations of the State to the stock of companies undertaking works 
of improvement—for the payment and disposal of stock so subscribed; 
and, lastly, for taking the sense of the people on the expediency of 
calling a Convention to change the organic law, so as to permit the 
State, to adopt for the future a less restrictive policy in regard to 
works of general utility and advantage. 

This latter proposition was submitted to the vote of the qualified 
electors of the State, and decided affirmatively. Delegates were 
emote, the Convention met, aad formed the present Cunstitution of 
1852, which has since been ratified by a large vote. 

The Constitution of 1845, denied to the Legislature the power to 
pledge the faith of the State for the payment of any contracts or obli- 
gations for the benefit of any person, corporation or body politic, lim- 
ited the amount of debt to be contracted by the State to $100,000— 
except in cases of war, invasion or insurrection, unless in the enact- 
ment creating the debt, the ways and means by taxation for its pay- 
ment are also provided, and not then, until the next Legislature re- 
turned by a general election should have re-enacted it—and enhibited 
the State from subscribing to the stock of any corporation or joint 
stock company, and from the creation of corporation by special laws, 
except for political or municipal purposes, and limited the tenure of 
all corporations constituted under general laws (except those enum- 
erated in the preceding exception) to twenty-five years, 
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Those restrictions, bearing upon enterprises of this description— 
for we have only reference to them—were subjected to radical chang- 
es by the present Constitution. Among the recognized powers of the 
Legislature by that instrument is that of granting the aid of the State, 
exclusively to works of internal improvement to the extent of one-fifth 
of the capital of Associations organized for such purposes ; by sub- 
seriptions of stock; loan of money, or public bonds ; under the limita- 
tions that the grant of such aid by the State shall only be available in 
the proportion of the capital actually paid in by the stockholders; and 
in case of loan, adequate security to be given—and that the amount 
of such liability shall never at any one time exceed the sum of eight 
millions of dollars. 

This series of popular movements and legislative action is referred 
to as indicating, in the judgment of the Board, a settled policy in re- 
ference to this great modern system of Railway communication ; and 
it is hoped and believed, not ‘only by this Board, but by other and 
higher interests to be benefited and dev eloped by it, composed of al- 
most the entire portion of Western Louisiana, ihat the approaching o 
Legislature, to whom the important duty of carrying out the provis- 
ions of the constitution are allotted, will foster and sustain the efforts 
of the people towards the accomplishment of these valuable lines of 
road, projected and in course of construction. 

The popular estimate of the importance and value of this road to 
New Orleans, and to the rich and productive portion of the State, to 
be traversed by it, is clearly shown by the character and amount of 
subscriptions to its capital stock. The private subscriptions thus far 
amounted to seven hundred and fifty-nine thousand, eight hundred 
and thirty-five dollars ; and, under the act of the Legislature already 
referred to for subscriptions by corporations and parishes, (a copy of 
which is appended to this report.) the city of New Orleans, through 
its municipal authorities, subscribed sixty thousand shares, amounting 
to one million five hundred thousand dollars, to meet which, payal ble 
in six equal annual instalments, commencing on the third Mond: ay of 
June next, a tax of two per cent. was levied on all its landed estates 
one third of one per cent. annually. 

Subsequently, the following parishes along the line of road, through 
their respective Police Juries, also subscribed to the stock of the 
Company, as follows—and levied a tax upon their landed property to 
meet those subscriptions, Parish of Orleans, right bank of Mississippi 
tiver, three thousand shares, equal to seventy-five thousand dollars. 
Tax, five per cent., one per cent. payable annually, commencing Jan- 
uary (1853). 

Parish of St. Mar y, six thousand two hundred and sixty-four shares. 
Equal to cne hundred and fifty-six thousand six hundred ‘dollars. Tax, 
three per cent ; 4 of one per cen. payable annually for six years, 
commencing on the Ist June, 1853. 

Parish of St. Martin, four thousand one hundred and fifty one 
shares ; equal of one hundred and three thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-five dollars. Tax, five per cent., one per cent. payable an- 
nually for five years, commencing Ist June, 1853. 

Parish of Lafay ette, thirteen hundred and thirty-six shares, equal 
to thirty-three thousand four hundred dollars. Tax, five per cent., 
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one per cent. pared ssid, or commencing on the Ist of 
June, 1853. 

Parish of St. Landry, four thousand two hundred and twenty- 
five shares. Tax, five per cent., one per cent. payable annually, 
commencing Ist June, 1853; and the Parish of Natchitoches, ten 
thousand shares, equal to two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
Tax, seventeen and one-half per cent., three and a half per cent. 
payable annually, commencing 1st June, 1853. 

These several tax stock subscriptions, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to the sum of two millions two hundred and thirty-four thou- 
sand four hundred doilars, were submitted according to law, to the 
vote of the qualified electors, in those different localities, and by 
them were approved and ratified, generally by large and com- 
manding majorities 

It may be observed in this connection that this tax stock is lev- 
ied upon and sesured by landed property of the value of nearly 
one hundred millions of dollars, as estimated for the ordinary pur- 
poses of State and Parish Taxation. In all enterprises of this 
sort, the object of which is to develop large agricultural districts 
of country, the necessity and importance of which, to those inter- 
ests are mi inifest, no better System of r aising Stock can be resorted 
to, than voluntary assessments upon the landed property, which is 
immediately and direct ly enhanced in value. It carries with it 
— and uniformity, levying the contributions for its accom- 
plishment in the r: atio of its estimation. It is subscribed by the 
representatives of the people, and is sanctioned and ratified by the 

tax-payers themselves, who are to be the beneficiaries of such im- 
provements, and entitled as stockholders to their proportion of the 
eventual dividend, that may be declared. 

An entire line of road thus traversing an extent of country, 
whose inhabitants are in right of their stock joint proprietors, must 
rest for its success and fortune upon influences, superior and more 
reliable than any other safeguard or guarantee that can be thrown 
around it. 

The amount of tax stock added to the private subscriptions al- 
ready referred to, which is subject, however, to reductions under 
the 13th Article of the Charter, (believed to be inconsiderable, ) 
make the sum of two millions nine hundred and ninety-four thou- 
sand two hundred and thirty-five dollars, subscribed to the stock 
of the Company, less its capita, —$5,760. 

In addition, the Company have prospectively the Tax stock sub- 
scription of the Parish of De Soto, recently voted of $100,000, 
with its private subscription of $53,320, and the offer by its citi- 
sens of an increase of subscription to the sum of $200,000, con- 
ditioned, that the road be located and constructed through that 


parish. 
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We have also tendered to us $74,000, by the western portion of 
the Parish of Avoyelles upon the like condition, that the road run 
up their territory, a distance of about seven miles along the valley 
of the Bayou Boeuf. 

The Board have, exclusive of the five per cent., pavable by pri- 
vate stock subscribers at the time of subscription, made three calls 
of ten per cent. each upon those subscribers, matured on the 25d 
of October, 4th December, and 4th January last, (inst.) From 
those sources the sum of one hundred and forty thousand three 
hundred and sixty-one dollars and eighty-eight cents, have been 
paid in to this date. 

From the promptness exhibited thus far in meeting those calls, 
the Board confidently rely upon the entire amount of the calls be- 
ing paid in at a very early period. 

The demands hereafter upon that class of stockholders are in 
virtue of the 3d Section of the Charter, to be fixed by themselves 
at the annual meeting. 

The Board have purchased and located at eligible points oppo- 
site the city, so as to suite as far as practicabie, its entire com- 
mercial wants and convenience, two lots of lands for depots. 

Those grounds it may be supposed, have a larger area then the 
present wants of the Company‘require. But when the vast amount 
of business to be done on this road prolonged west and north, 
beyond the limits of the State, with the experience of other com- 
panies before us, are considered, the purchase cannot but be re- 
garded as proper and judicious. 

The upper tract adjoining Gretna has a front on the river of 
four arpents by the ordinary depth of forty arpents equal to one 
hundred and sixty superficial arpents. 

The lower one or terminus of the road—fronts on the river three 
hundred aad seventy-five feet, by a depth of twenty-four arpents, 
between parallel lines, superficies forty-eight arpents, with streets 
of fifty feet each on its upper and lower lines to the extent of its 
depth. : 

This property has a large and increasing batture with two 
wharves and a bulk head, ample for all the purposes of the Com- 
pany. Those grounds were purchased at a cost of sixty thousand 
doliars, and have a form and superficies adapted, and ample for 
sll the future purposes of the Company. 

Since the enterprise was first undertaken under its present or- 
ganization, every effort has been exerted by the Board to advance 
it. In June last, Mr. James G: Gibbs, of South Carolina, a 
gentleman well aceredited for his high professional attainments and 
practical knowledge, was elected Chief Engineer. Upon his arrival 
here in the latter part of July, a corps was organized, and the 
surveys preparatory to location, immediately begun. Up to this 
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moment, four baie ired miles of a line of levels boa been run, and 
in a few days, the entire line of route to two points on the Sabine 
boundary, between this State and the State of Texas, a distance 
of 350 miles, will have been accomplished. 

The right of way, the entire distance from New Orleans to Wash- 
ington has, with few exceptions, and those through the property 
of successions where the authority of Executors or Administrators 
to exappropriate was doubtful, been cheerfully and gratuitously 
conceded. 

The accompanying report of the chief Engineer, shows that the 
first division of road, eighty-two miles to Berwick’s Bay, has been 
located, and that the location of the second on Prairie division to 
Washington, ninety-six miles, will be completed, and ready for con- 
tract about the first of March next. Of the first division, the clear- 
ing and grading of the first fifty-five miles is under contract, twenty 
miles of which is completed, and the remainder in course of com- 
pletion. 

Contracts have been made for Locomotives and Cars, and for 
four thousand tons of iron, sufficient for forty miles of road, at 
fifty-five dollars per ton, deliverable at the Company’s wharves, 
with the required quantity of spikes, chairs and wood for super- 
structures. And hopes are entertained by the Board, that the 
entire line of road embraced in the first division to Berwick’s Bay, 
will be completed and in operation within the next twelve months, 
and in time to bring out the crops of Lafourehe and the Teche. 

The advance in price of materials required in the construction 
of Railways, and of labor, has been unprecedented in this country. 
Iron alone, since those purchases were made in October, has ad- 
vanced twenty dollars per ton, with stillan upward tendency. This 
extraordinary appreciation in its price, which no foresight could 
have reasonably anticipated in so short a time, having already 
within the six months preceding gone up thirty per cent., Will, upon 
that article alone, make a difference in the cost of the road from 
this to Washington, 173 miles, of nearly eight hundred thousand 
dollars. Our former estimates will thus be greatly increased; and 
hence it will be incumbent on the Company, in reference to the 
extension of the road to the limits of the State of Texas, to aug- 
ment its capital, $0 as to meet the additional cost of construction. 

The line of road located and indicated for location to Washing 
ton, has only a deflection of nine per cent. from an air line, and 
most of this curvature occurs in that portion between this terminus 
and Berwick’s Bay, unavoidable from the large extent of sea marsh 
which lay in a more direct route, and which the Board, in determ- 
ining the location, deemed most prudent to avoid. 

This line of trunk road to the parallel of latitude on the West- 
ern boundary of this State, where it is contemplated to make its 
westing across the State of Texas to a point on the Rio del Norte, 
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most favorable for its extension ieee the limits of the United 
States, across the Continent, traverses sand developes a territory 
within this State, of about twelve millions of acres, the larger por- 
tion of which is unpeopled and untilled. It passes through nearly 
three degrees of latitude, and over four distinct geological forma- 
tions. The first is the delta proper of the Mississippi river, a dis- 
tance of eighty-one miles to Berwick’s Bay. It is exclusively a 
sugar growing region, producing in 1851, a crop of fifty-eight 
thousand five hundred and eighty-four hogsheads of sugar, and 
four million two hundred thousand gallons of Molasses. 

The district beginning on the Western shore of Berwick’s Bay, 
which may be regarded as an estuary of the Gulf, is the com- 
mencement of that belt of Prairie which skirts the gulf coast west- 
wardly to the Rio Grande, andranging from ten to thirty miles in 
width. 

The Parishes within which it is embraced, and through which 
the road runs to Washington in the Parish of St. Landry, produce 
both Cotton and Sugar, and annually export to this city about 
forty thousand head of cattle. Their crop of Sugar in 1851 was 
forty thousand hogsheads; two million eight hundred thousand gal- 
lons of Molasses. 

The third division from Washington, the point of intersection 
with the valley of Red River embraces the entire alluvian to the 
village of Natchitoches; a section of copntry unsurpassed for its 
adaptation to the production of both Sugar and Cotton. 

The crops of Sugar of Avoyelles and Rapides in 1851, which 
had but recently and partially entered into its culture, was thirteen 
thousand five hundred hogsheads of Sugar, and nine hundred and 
fifty thousand gallons of Molasses. The Cotton crop of the same 
Parishes and of Natchitoches may be estimated at fifty thousand 
bales. The fourth division embraces the table lands between the 
Red River and Sabine, and is composed of the Parishes of Sabine, 
De Soto and Caddo, the crops of which may be set down at forty 
thousand bales of Cotton. By a comparison of the crop of Sugar 
and Molasses of 1851, produced in the Parishes traversed by this 
road, amounting to one hundred and twelve thousand and eighty 
four hogsheads, and seven million one hundred and twelve thousand 
nine hundred and fifty gallons of molasses, with that made in the 
balance of the State, it will be perceived that the difference in fa- 
vor of the latter is but small—aithough that eulture has been but 
partially gone into in the parishes of St. Martin, Vermillion, La- 
fayette, St. Landry, Avoyelles and Rapides, whose capacity for 
increased production is immense. 

Such are the resources of a region of country ghich, notwith- 
standing its remarkable fertility, has received comparatively little 
accession to its population from the vast tide of emigration that, 
fifty years, has been setting westward, and such must be its destiny, 
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if we poitiiend to rely upon our precarious and intricate interior 
navigation. 

The line of road after reaching the parallel of 32 deg., either 
on this or the opposite side of the Sabine River, as may be here- 
after determined upon, running westwardly upon that parallel, is 
represented as passing through the most fertile and magnificent 
portion of the State of Texas, adapted for the production “of both 
cotton and grain, and offering no obstacles in its general surface 
to the construction of a Road. It is but partially populated, and 
requires only the facilities of Railway access and communication 
to render it both wealthy and populous. A liberal policy on the 
part of that State, which we confidently anticipate, to this or like 
enterprises, will make her, as she is justly entitled to be, the Em- 
pire State of the South. The distance across her territory to the 
Rio Grande, allowing for probable deflections, is estimated at seven 
hundred miles, and to San Diego 693 miles, making the entire 
distance from New Orleans to the Pacifie Ocean, 1747 miles. 

The latter portion of the route from reliable sources of informa- 
tion, may be regarded as presenting no great physical difficulties 
whatever, even less, it is said, than are to be met with upon most 
of the Railroads already constructed in the United States. 

Col. Graham, of the Topographical Engineers, in his report to 
that Bureau, says: 

“In crossing the Sierra Madre, no difficulties are presented. It is done by a 
rise so gradual, that were we not admonished by the fall of the Mercury in the 
Barometer, we would be unconscious of its elevation, from five to six thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. The climate along the whole belt of country 
traversed. is particularly favorable to such enterprise. It is open all the year 
roun’, There are no frosts to upheave the,foundations of such a road, and dis- 
ajust its superstructure. No deep snows remaiuing for months, to obstruct a 
passage.”’ 

There can be no question, we think, that no other route can 
compare with this in any of the main facilities, for such a work 
either in general grade, distance from ocean to ocean, climate, or 
cost of construction. We regret our inability on this occasion, to 
lay before the Stockholders a more comprehensive description of 
the country to be traversed by the proposed line of road, beyond 
the limits of our own State. It is comparatively new, and imper- 
fectly known except in its general features and character. We 
may, should a more satisfactory knowledge of it be obtained, make 
it the subject of a supplimental report. 

By the 15th section of the Charter, the project of a branch from 
the trunk of this Road through the Northwestern Parishes of the 
State to the Northern boundary of the State of Arkansas is con- 
templated. 

The capital and enterprise of the North and East, have by 
means of Railroads and Canals borne off much of the commerce 
of the Mississippi Valley, which by natural position was ours, and 
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an extraordinary effort is required on our part to arrest the ebbing 
tide, or to obtain compensation for its loss by the fruits of new 
enterprises in the West. 

St. Louis in a spirit worthy of the intelligence and public spirit 
of its citizens, have originated a project of Railroad scarcely less 
important to the commercial and industrial advancement of this 
seaport emporium than the great trunk road we have already com- 
menced. 

The Mississippi Valley Railroad, connecting New Orleans with 
St. Louis and Minnesota, has become a necessity as manifest as 
any of the great thoroughfares now finished. From New Orleans 
to Alexandria, the line would be in the track of the great West- 
ern trunk, and for some years would use the single track we have 
commenced. The construction of the Road to that point is very 
easy, without grades, and with the exception ef the Lafourche and 
Berwick’s Bay, comparatively without bridges. 

From Alexandria northward, the line must diverge. The topo- 
graphy of the country as well as its population and productions, 
point out the route up the valley of the Ouachita as the most di- 
rect and preferable within the State of Louisiana. The census 
returns ef 1850 will show the superior claims of this route. 


It would traverse the Parishes of Rapides, Winn, Caldwell, 
Ouachita and Morehouse, securing the entire contributions of 
Jackson and Union, and a large portion of that of Catahoula, 


Franklin and Claiborne. 


Parishes. Population. Cotton. Corn. 
225172 536,182 

+ Catahoula 2,784 31,450 
Caldwell 2,815 2,537 56,590 
} Franklin 1,625 1,553 30,965 
Jackson 5,566 2,465 136,066 
5,008 7,776 135,005 

13,700 5,760 174,650 

Morehouse 3,913 4,764 128,830 
4 Claiborne 2,250 100,000 


59,494 52,042 1,835,133 


By the construction of this branch from Alexandria to the 
Southern boundary of Arkansas, a diStance of one hundred and 
twenty miles, where it will be met by the line of Road from the 
St. Louis and the North, you will have extended to almost the 
entire interior of Louisiana west of the Mississippi, the advantages 
of Railway communication with their market. lready has the 
State of Missouri projected and commenced South, to the Iren 
Mountain, a distanceof about seventy-six miles , and North from St. 
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Charles to her Northern boundary, a distance of two hundred and 
thirty miles, a line of Road which, when connected and extended, 
will form an important part of that magnificent national project of 
opening and establishing commercial and social intercourse be- 
tween the inhabitants of the extreme Northern and Southern States 
and Territories of this great Confederacy. 

Missouri, though like Louisiana, late in commencing her Rail- 
roads, is yet in advance of us in the great Mississippi Valley 
Road. Their travel and their trade belonging naturally to our 
seaport, we can by an early and energetic movement, seconded as 
we are by that State and Arkansas, permanently command and 
secure that vast Territory with its varied and incalculable pro- 
ductions. 

When we reach from the Gulf of Mexico to Minnesota, uniting 
those now distant extremes of the great West with the Iron bands 
that will then link us together, we shall bring the productions and 
luxuries of 18 degree of latitude within forty hours of each other, 
rendering climate homogeneous, and givirg increased impulse to 
the success of longitudinal Railways. 

This branch of our Road from the Northern boundary of Louis- 
iana, through the States of Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa and Minne- 
sota, which unquestionably possess the energy and means to ac- 
complish their portion of the works irrespective of other consider- 
ations, is socially and politically national in its character, and em- 
inently calculated to harmonise all seetional prejudices, and it may 
be to unite in favor of the great Southern Route to the Pacific, all 
antagonistic and conflicting interests. 

By Order of the Board. 
J. H. Overton, President. 
January 24th, 1853. 
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MEMORIAL. 


To the General Assembly of the State of Missouri. 

The Memorial of the President and Directors of the Pacific 
Railroad respectfully represents : 

That looking to that part of the grant of land made to the State 
by the act of ,Ccngress of 10th of June last, which applies to a 
railroad from St. Louis to the western boundary of the State, they 
see that a very material difference would result in reference to the 
quantity of land to be obtained by the location of the road on one 
or the other of two general routes. And observing that this dif- 
ference is appreciated by the State as an important one, and worthy 
of being taken into view in the final dispcsition of the lands, your 
memorialists feel that it is their‘duty to meet the public wishes so 
far as they have the corporate power and pecuniary resources. 
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They are therefore willing to admit that it would seem good policy 
to so locate this grant as to derive from it the greatest possible 
amount of available capital, and at the same time to apply it con- 
sistently with the terms of the act. Such, however, is the con- 
formation of the country and such the condition of the people south 
of the Missouri river, and such have been the acts and history of 
this company, that it seems difficult to apply the grant in the way 
indicated without constructing two roads. The PaeiSe Railroad 
Company feel bound to construct a line of railroad to the western 
boundary north of the Osage river, in the general direetion of the 
Kansas river. In their judgment, their surveys have demonstrated 
that, as far west as Jefferson city, but one practicable line is in- 
dicated for this route, and that from that point westward to the 
boundary of the State, there are three routes which may be taken 
into consideration, but perhaps only two that are likely to embar- 
rass the judgment of the company in the final location. On one 
of these two routes, about 563,000 acres of land may be obtained 
under the grant, and on the other about 400,000 acres. These 
amounts of lands would doubtless be a valuable assistance in con- 
structing that line of road, and worthy of acceptance, but for the 
uncertainty attending the meaning of that part of the law which 
requires the railroad, as a consideration, for the land, to remaina 
public highway free to the use of the government without toll or 
other charge upon the transportation of troops, munitions and 
other property of the United States. If the construction be that 
the railroad company are to transport for the government without 
the usual charges made against individuals, then, it appears to 
your memorialists that the lands applied to the Kansas route would 
be a burden instead of a benefit. Therefore, were it possible to 
provide other means to construct the road in the direction of the 
Kansas, the land grant might, very properly, and perhaps more 
advantageously to the State, be applied to aid in the construction 
of a road to terminate on the western boundary south of the Osage 
river. Upon that route about 1,300,000 acres of land may be 
obtained under the act of Congress, and a large section of the 
State, rich in minerals, and a considerable part of it fertile in 
agricultural resources, and which has now no facilities of getting 
to market, would be greatly developed and benefitted by a road in 
that direction. It is believed also that when a line of road is !o- 
cated to the southwest, it would attract a new population, whose 
productive industry, would, by the time the road should be com- 
pleted, furnish business sufficient to sustain its operation. This 
company, however, are not ambitious to overburden themselves 
with laborious and costly undertakings which they would be unable 
to accomplish. Nor could they construct such a southwestern road 
by any means they now possess. The burden of two lines thrown 
upon them, would require the fostering aid of the State, including 
additional legal powers, and a further loan of the public credit ; 
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and without such aid this company could not undertake to build 
two roads. 

In order that your honorable body may be informed as to the 
practicability of the different lines proposed, your attention is in- 
vited to a portion of the engineers report hereto annexed, in which 
the route to the southwest, is briefly described, and the length and 
grades of the different lines, as well in that direction as toward 
the Kansas, and the estimated cost of the same are furnished as 
derived from experimental surveys. It will be observed that the 
estimates are considerably higher than have been heretofore made, 
resulting from the increased prices of iron and labor. 

The estimated cost of a Railroad to the Kansas, from the end 
of the first division, at present prices, is $6,300,000 to $6,600,- 
000. 

The estimated cost of the line to the southwest, from the end of 
the first division, is from $7,000,000 to $8,000,000. Appended 
to the description of these lines hereto, are some tables showing 
the population and products of the country. 

It your honorable body should see fit to authorize the applica- 
tion of the Jands to a road to the southwest, your memorialists be- 
lieve that, notwithstanding, they would be able to construct the 
line in the direction of the Kansas, with the aid of another million 
of State credit; and that were a loan of one million authorized, in 
addition to the lands on the southwest route, the more speedy ex- 
ecution of the work would be ensured, and your memorialists 
would be gratified if such loan were made. The amount of stock 
subscribed, and voted by counties, to the southwest line, is re- 
ported to be over $500,000, but this includes $200,000 under- 
stood to be subscribed by the Cherokee Indians. 

The cost of these contemplated roads might, at first sight, seem 
beyond our ability to provide for, but it is worthy of consideration, 
that experience in railroad construction, has generally shown that 
where two-thirds of the cost of the work can be raised, the other 
third, and sometimes the whole superstructure and machinery, can 
be provided for by the credit of the road itself. It seems evident 
that we are able to provide more than this ratio of means to cost, 
for our projected lines, and still our capacity has not been fully 
tested. And moreover, it is fair to presume, that betore our roads 
are ready for the rails, competition will reduce the price of iron, 
within more reasonable limits. While we would counsel a prudent 
and safe use of State credit, it is a matter of congratulation, that 
so far, it has proven of more value than gold or silver. 

The people of Washington county, dwelling in the great mineral 
region of the State, sometime since, made application to this Com- 
pany, to construct a branch railroad to the Iron Mountain and 
Pilot Knob. With every disposition to aid in so important an 
enterprise, this Company engaged to commence the construction 
ef such branch, when one-half the stock necessary to build it, 
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should be subscribed. The Company, by an expenditure of some 
$3,882 in surveys, found at least one route, without surveying all, 
which could be built as a branch, for about $1,700,000. If this 
work should be deemed worthy of the attention of the State, this 
Company, with additional power granted in reference to the length 
of branch roads, and a loan of the public credit to the amount of 
$750,000 would undertake the construction of a road to the Iron 
Mountain and Pilot Knob; and furnish the same security of one 
dollar of private stock actually expended, for every dollar of loan 
received, as now required from the main road. ‘The amount al- 
ready subscribed for this object in the county of Washington, is 
over $110,000, and may be increased from other sources. If this 
Company should not commence the construction of the branch, 
within six months after the loan should be authorized, they would 
be willing to transfer all their rights, under the act authorizing 
the loan, to any other company, which the legislature may direct. 

The total amount of capital stock now subscribed, applicable to 
the line in the direction of Kansas, of all kinds, is $2,714,700. 
Of this, only $1,284,700 is available until the road is finally lo- 
cated; upon which event depends the availability of a large amount 
of country subscriptions. The company have collected and ex- 
pended of their capital stock, $512,600, and they have received 
and expended ¢500,000 of State bonds. On the first of Decem- 
ber the first locomotive west of the Mississippi was launched upon 
the track, and on the 9th instant the first passenger train ran over 
the road, a few miles west of St. Louis, as far as completed. The 
remainder of the first division, it is expected, will be ready for use 
in the spring. The preliminary surveys, and the procurement of 
the right of way, are nearly completed on the Kansas routes, and 
the company await the action of the Legislature to make a final 
location, and to place another division, if not the whole road, un- 
der contract. 

Your memorialists respectfully suggest to your Honorable body 
the propriety of authorizing by law the county courts and muni- 
cipal corporations of the State, subscribing to the capital stock of 
any railroad, to levy a special tax to pay the calls, (not to exceed 
30 per cent. in any one year of the amount of the subscription, ) 
and to give a receipt to each tax-payer for the amount of tax so 
paid, which should be transferable and convertible into stock of 
the railroad when presented in sums equal to one share, but giving 
credit to those who shall have voluntarily subscribed to such rail- 
road, until the tax to which they would be liable shall exceed the 
amount subscribed by them, when the tax should be levied as on 
other persons. 

Your memorialists beg leave to add the expression of the hope 
that the public authority will bear in mind the great purpose of 
connecting Missouri and California by railroad, and that all hon- 
orable means should be employed to induce the general govern- 
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ment to make the necessary surveys; but that it may be considered 
whether, if there be no other and better means devised to carry 






forward that purpose, it be too bold to suggest th: ut the franchise 





of this company be extended as orig! nally conte m} )] ate d by the ir 
charter, and that the Congress of the United States may, in that 
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event, be moved to grant to this Company the rignut of way, and 









an adequate strip of lund, (say sixty miles wide,) to which the 
Indian title may be extinguished, and protection afforded through 
the great western territories | ing between the limits of the two 






Ne states. 
And your memorialists, as in duty bound, &c., 
THO. ALLEN, 
President Pacitie Railroad. 
And in behalf of the Board of Directors. 








December 13, 1852.* 
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The Messsge af Arex. Ramsey, Gov. of Minnesota, to the Legis- 


lature of that Territory, dated St. Paul, January 26th, 1853, displays 






the progressive spirit of American energy. 


On the Ist of June 
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Contrasting this date with that he continues: 














ansformed into a city of thousands, in 









which commerce rears its s is warehouses, religion its spired temples, a 

broad capitol its sw ing , and luxury and comfort numerous ornamented 
a } + ] . ‘ y 1 at ’ 4 fo nr nte it r 
¥, and substantial abodes; \ early every avocation ol iile presents its ap- 
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4 After enumerating various bold progressive movements he adds: 

7. 

ie ‘“‘Nor is that the least among the important achievements of this brief period, 
a which has enabled us, by extinguishing the Indian title to 40,000,000 acres of 
:f land, to overleap the Fat f Waters, and plant civilization on his Western 
Ly shore. Broad and beautiful, by universal concession, are these newly acquired 





» very garden spot of the Northwest, as ex xplorers have pronounced 
them—and it is scarcely surprising, though less than six months have elapsed 
since the ratification of the treaties by the Senate, that the keen-eyed enterprise 


of our race has within them already planned towns, built mills, opened roads, 
commenced farms, the nucleus of many a happy home.” 
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r a . . 
We quote one of the statistical paragraphs : 
“The third publie sale of lands lying in the Territory of Minnesota, was held 
at Stillwater in November last. The whole number ot acres disposed of in the 
j Of this aggregate 29,555 acres have been located by mili- 


The number of acres pr ted in the same period is 


ta Railroad, as lies 


We have intended neither to epitomize nor to criticise the message, 


only to cull from it some of its most significant portions bearing on 


rnal improvements. But in order to convey an idea of the tone 


: 4 ’ , , + } los ° 
jirit of the document we quote the conclusion: 


ag ) wnrar - “ 
¥. FARRINGTON, 


urnal of the Sec- 
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troduce a Mem to gress p 
» west | : of the Mississ i river for the purpos 
1a, Arkansas, Missouri, lowa and Minnesota Rail- 


ther pleased to find in The [ St. Paul] Minnesotian of February 


e are furth ] 
‘*Memorials have been introduced and passe din the Council for the establish- 
ment of a military post at Pembina, and for a grant of lands to build the Missis- 
sippi and Lake Superior Railroad.—Mr. FarrineTon has introduced a bill to 
incorporate the Louisiana and Minnesota Railroad, and Mr. LarNnep a bill to 
incorporate the St. Paul and St. Anthony Railroad.” 








Arkansas and Missouri Railroad Grant. 







Arkansas and Missouri Railroad Grant. 

Just one year ago this month the project of the Sr, Louis anp New Orieans 
RAILROAD was formed and advocated in the Western Journal & Civiliun. 

The material, social, moral, commercial and political advantages to be derived 










by this work as well as the ways, means and spirit by which it could be speedily 
built, also the fact of an incidental U. S. Survey, and both practical and hypo- 


thetical speculations of the cost of the work having been heretofore so frequently 







not only suggested but elaborated by us, and being now more minutely investig- 






ated, and highly appreciated by others; we will therefore at present only offer 





our congratulations to our more highly favored Arkansan neighbors, our thanks 
te the Congress of the United States, and to our readers the Grant of Lands which 
gives security for the construction of the body of the road, where it was most 







needed. 


We quote the Law as published in the St. Louis Intellsgencer : 
BY AUTHORITY. 
LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Passed during the Second Session of the Thirty-Second Congress. 
[ Public Act—No. 18.] 

AN ACT granting the right of way and making a grant of land to the States of 
Arkansas and Missouri, to aid in the construction of a railroad from a point on 
the Mississippi, opposite the mouth of the Ohio river, via Little Rock, to the 
Texas boundary near Fulton, in Arkansas, with branches to Fort Smith and 
the Mississippi river. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress Assembled, That the right of way through the public lands 
be, and the same is hereby, granted to the States of Arkansas and Missouri, for 
the construction of a railroad from a point on the Mississippi river, opposite the 
mouth of the Ohio, in the State of Missouri, via Little Rock, to the Texas bound- 
ary line near Fulton, in Arkansas, with branches from Little Rock, in Arkansas, 
to the Mississippi river and to Fort Smith, in said State, with the right to take 
necessary materials of earth, stone, timber, &c., for the construction thereof ; 
Provided, That the right of way shall not exceed one hundred feet on each side 
the length thereof, and a copy of the survey of said road, made under the direc- 
tion of the Legislatures of the suid States, shall be forwarded to the proper local 
land offices respectively, and to the General Land Office at Washington City, 
within ninety days after the completion of the same. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That there be, and is hereby granted to the 
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States ot Arkansas an Missouri, respectively, for the purpose of aiding in mak- 
ing the railroad and branches as aforesaid, within their respective limits, every 
alternate section of land designated by even numbers, for six sections in width 
on each side of said road and branches; but in case it shall appear that the United 
States have, when the line or route of said road is definitely fixed by the author- 
ity aforesaid, sold any part of any section yhereby granted, or that the right of 
pie-emption has attached to the same, then it shall be lawful for any agent or 
agents, to be appointed by the Governor of said State, to select, subject to the 










“y approval aforesaid, from the lands of the United States most contiguous to the 
: tier of sections above specified, so much land in alternate sections or parts of 






sections as shall be equal to such lands as the United States have sold, or to which 
the right of pre-emption has attached as aforesaid, which lands being equal in 
quantity to one-half of six sections in width on each side of said road, the States 
of Arkansas and Missouri shall have and hold to and for the use and purpose 
aforesaid: Provided, That the lands to be located shall in no case be further than 
fifteen miles from the line of the road: And provided further, That the lands here- 
by granted shall be applied in the construction of said road, and shall be disposed 
of only as the work progresses, and shall be applied to no other purpose what- 
soever: And provided further, That any and all lands reserved to the United States 
by any act of Congress, for the purpose of aiding in any object of internal im- 
prevement, or in any manner for any purpose whatsoever, be and the same are 
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hereby reserved to the United States from the operation of this act. except so far 
as it may be found necessary to locate the routes of the said railroad and branch- 
es through such reserved lands. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the sectjons and parts of sections of 
land which by such grant shall remain to the United States within six miles on 
each side of said road, shall not be sold for less than double the minimum price of 
the public lands when sold. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the said lands hereby granted to the 
said States shall be subject to the disposai of the Legislatures thereof, for the pur- 
poses aforesaid, and no other; and the said railroad and branches shall be and re- 
main a public highway for the use of the Government of the United States, free 
from toll or other charge upon the transportation of any property or troops of 
the United States. 

Sec. 5. .4dnd be it further enacted, That the lands hereby granted to said States 
sha!l be disposed of by said States only in the manner following: that is to say, 
that a quantity of land not exceeding one hundred and twenty sections, and in- 
cluded within a continuous length of twenty miles of said road, may be sold; and 
when the Governor of said State or States shall certify to the Secretary of the In- 
terior that twenty continuous miles of said road is completed, then another like 
quantity of land hereby granted may be sold: and so from time to time, until the 
said road is completed ; and if said road is not completed within ten years, no 
further sales shall be made, and the land unsold shall revert to the United States. 

Src. 6. And be it further enacted, That the United States mail shall at all times 
he transported on the said road and branches, under the direction of the Post Of- 
fice Department, at such price as Congress may by law direct. 

Approved, February 9, 1853. 

On receiving information of the passage of the above law by Congress, we 
wrote to Mr. ALLEN, of the State Senate, to make provision for the acceptance 
of the grant, also for the reclamation of the Swamp and overflowed lands of 8S. 
E. Missouri, and further provisions for the Railroad between the Iron Mountain 
and Chalk Bluff to unite with the Arkansas road. 

On Saturday Eve, February 19, he answered as follows : 

‘The ideas | suggested in my letter of yesterday J put into a bill, and intro- 
duced and passed it this evening, through the Senate. This bill gives the St. L. 
& I. M. R. R. Co. the lands, and also grants to them alternate sections of the 
State Swamp lands and the right of way, &c.” 

One idea was to connect the mouth of the Ohio with Arkansas by a Railroad 
around the Swamp, as there were no Government lands to be aceepted in the 
Swamp.” 


ARAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA nnn 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY RAILROAD. 


We have received a treatise on the super-financial advantages of the M. V. R. 
R.; and although we seldom allude to articles received, but let them speak for 
themselves, we cannot refrain from the expression of our admiration at the ex- 
alted view. the minute analysis and the graceful delineation of the subject by the 
author. While we express our regret at the want of space {or this article, this 
month, we are pleased to assure our readers, they may enjoy this treatise in our 
next number, when they will derive satisfaction from the peu of a business man 
and a scholar. 

Nortu Missourt Rartroap.—The Legislature of Missouri have, this win- 
ter, complied with the Resolutions of the North Missouri Railroad Convention, 
held at St. Charles on the 10th Nov., 1852, both in regard to the State credit and 
the amendment of the Charter of the Co., and also a General Railroad Law, au- 
thorizing Taxation for Stock. We may firmly hope that an irresistible impetus 
will be given to this project, which will soon compel Iowa to link Missouri and 
Minnesota together. 

Inon Mountatn Rartrnoap.—The Corps of Engineers on the direct route 
have reached the Iron Mountain, and are daily expected to make their report of 
survey. The location and contracts will follow in rapid succession. 
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COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 


‘ mary any ‘ l, , 
Commerce and Growl Ol Pe 


We are 
Drown’s “View o 


ria in vol. 1, 


few remarks 


Ari ic les ba 

Corn, - 

Wheat, 

Oats, - 

Barley, 

Flaxsee 

Coal, 

Whisky, 

Flour, 

Salt, 

Wool, 

Butte ly 

Hogs, - 

Bee { Cattle, 

Dry Hides, 

Pressed Hay, 

Broom Corn, 

Brooms, - 

Broom H DI dles, 

Doors and Blinds, - 

Sash, - - - ehts, 

Lumber, about the same a: 51, [10 yards], 

Cooperage, valued at about 

Agricultural Machinery—Reapers, Plows, &c. 100,000 

Wagons, Buggies, Carts, Drays, &c. 47.440 

In sundries—Potatoes, Onious, Grass Seed, &e. 27,500 

$1,688,265 

—_—_—_—_—_— 
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SALES OF MERCHANDISE, ETC. 


Grocery and Provision Stores 

Dry Goods and Grocery ado, 

Hardware [ineludi stoves, &c 

Sad llery a } {| Harness Establishments 

Cabinet and Furnit 

Marble Gray lo. 30.000 

Wholesale 1 Sewar i $4,625 

Drue ; i \ cin lo. 91,166 
94.303 
51,335 
37,437 
50,000 
16,390 
3.600 
16,300 
17.000 
19.550 


$1,000 p. month 6,500 


$1,394,452 


n Planing and 
ir. the cabinet 


i the above enumerat- 


$3 .082.7 


An Oil- Mill, for the n ifa ire of linsee vil, has recently been erected. 


The Peoria vc iwka Rai! I y have an establishment for the 
building o ! l Cars. \ ! \ re m ready for the track, a 
part ol w l 

The T : ‘ 7 ed and ed rra, in 1826, and duly incor- 
porated by » |, f } { \ ch, 1831: but the vote fo Incor- 
porate Ww 1 Jul 1835, n 32 the town contained only 19 
log and 2 frat | vit popalat t f 15 or 20 families, about 70 
or 80 sou! 1 ] . eo as organized as the City or 
PeoRIA, a! t t containe 1.900 rhe population at this time, 
(December, 18% bout 8.9003 ifs Commerce and population is rapidly in- 
creasiug: abou 20) e heer 1 the t se 1 to our population, and up- 
wards « 1.SOUf ! : f Boates 1 xport ind Imports the past season 
amounts to ove a OOO of dollars ori becoming the great mart of the 


surrounding 


COMMERCE OF ST. LOUIS. 
We copy the following tables of monthly prices of some of the principal sta- 
ples in this market from the Annual Review of the Commerce of St. Louis, pub- 
lished by the E ) f the St. Lonis Renubltiean. 


Comparative prices of Hemp for the years 
1851. 1852. 
Januarv:----S$85 to $110 $75 to $92 July «eee oe 
Februarv eeee KOTO 105 75 to 90 Angust.-++ee 
March ee = Q5 60 to Rd September S00 
April. otcccee s FAto a) 60 to 75 Octoher.. «+++ 
May..+----.- 70to R5 62 to 78 November--- 
June--++---. 75to 82 72to 82 December..-. 
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Monthly prices of Tosacco for the year 1852. 
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™ oO ~ Qe — 
= 2 = ° " ty 
5 . > > a 4 
e -y > ® a. = 
3 © =) . ms =. 
° S : — oR 
January +--+: seeeeee none 2—2} 21-3 3—4 1—5 none 
February: «+++++ +++ none 2—2} 24-3 3—4 4—5 none 
Marclhiieces cove cece ve none D 1-23 27-3 si-4 j—) 5—6 
ie 3—3 31-4 4.5 5—9 
3 4—5 
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August -- occ. ceccee a 1 il = 
September. «+-+++ +++ 33-4} 4—4! 44-5 5—54 D4-OF 6—15 
October --+++- + eeeses Si. 4—4) 4i-5 5—5} 5i-53 6—12 
, ere ere 3241 143 42-5 55! 512 
a 34-33 35 Ag 4i 13 13 5 x 6 12 
December. ++++++ +++ none 31-37 3f-4 4—1j 4; b—i2 














Monthly prices of FLour for the years 






1851. 1859. I851. 1842. 
January: +--+ $3,87-4,50 $3,75-4.00 | July--+++++ «+ 3,75-1,50 3,25-3,35 
Februaasy «+++ 3,75-4.60 3.75-3,874| August+---+- 3.75—4.50 3.603 65 
March. ----+- 3,60-—4,50 3,65-3,75 | September--- 3,60-4.37 3.35-3.50 







April-++++++ « 3,50-4,50 3.50-3.75 | October.---- + 3,50—4,50 8.40-3 60 
May «++e2+ ++ 3,50-4,50 3,5¢-3,75 | November..-- 3,40-4.50 3,65-3,90 
June «+ eeeeee 3,60—4,50 3.75-4,00 ' December..-- 3,75-4,75 4 ,00-4,59 


















Monthly prices of Wear for the years 
1851. 1852. 1851. 1852. 

January «+++ +++» 75-SOL 7O— 85) July +++ + eeeee » + 65-80 65— 70 

February ------ - 70-80 62— 85! August. --es oe. 70-80 62— 79 

March --+-++ e++s 70-80 65— 80 September ------ 5A-~-T70 69— 75 

April. ++++++ «+++ 60-80 55— 80} October. +--+... 70-76 W— 75 

May -eeeee eenees 70-85 70— 8i; November ------ TW-75 65— 75 

JUNC. + eee eee vere 65-78 75— 82' December. ------ 75-82 85-$1,00 

Ei Monthly prices of Corn for the years 

| 1851. 1852. | 1851. 1852. 
January --+-. o cancecteindl BR=-41 | Indy .eeeeee veenee os 38-43 35-48 

4 February ~++++++ «+++4 41-46 BC ~12 | August. ocee coos coves 35—40 40-45 
i ag March.. ----- i: eabteien 35-40 32-37 | September --++++ «+++ 35-38 40-45 







April «+++. e eeveee 0+ 30-40 33-36 | Octobere--+ «. «+se++ 35-40 40-55 
May .eere sseeee e+e 34-38 40-13 | November... ---+ «+--31-36 43-40 
JUNE eee scons coos 0 33-36 35-44 | December.----.-. «---36—40 41-43 


















rr Monthly prices of Wuisky for the years 





1851. 1852. | 1851, 1852. 
ie January ++++ ++++22—23 J6—18 | July..++eeee o+++ 183-19 164-172 
red February- -+++++ 224-234 155-16 | August, «-+++0 «. 195-198 17—20 
sh March., ++++++ ++20—21 155-18} | September. -----. 213-22 184-19 
April «+++++ «+++ 183-19 154-153 | October ----- + + 20—20} 16—184 
May --++++ «+++ +19—19} 154-17 | November --+--+- 20}-21 183-20 
June. ++eeee oe0+ 205-21 16—173 | December: -- +--+ 214-22 193 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT, 
Showing the monthly arrivals of Steamboats at the Port of St. Louis, from New Orleans, the Ohio, Illinois, Upper 


Mississippi, Missouri, and Cumberland Rivers, Cairo, and other Points, during the years 1850, 1851 and 1852. 





|New Crleans. IinoisRiver.|Upper Miss.|Mi:s. Riv.}| Cumberland. Cairo. Other Points. 
| | 


| | 


en ee ee 


Months. 50°51 °52 PAO °51 °52 |?D0 51 ? 


onan spentiapee. aayees. | septa, Ere 
52 | °50 °51 °52,°50? 51? 52) 1851 1852/50 °51 °52 | 50 °51 762 
an ~a==,'|‘o= =a ous 
Jantiary. e+e eres a ae & 20 | 1: p> if 2 23 | — 10 5 
236 «8&8 13. 12 
78 80 65 
63 3} 60) «665 
18 | 76 8&7 
June. +++. seeee eee | § 5 2 i : S a Fs 78 55 
July eoees cece y > 3F 3f 9% BE 56 30 48 
August «+++ coe) OB OB , 34175 61 
September. 1D 2 Z 36 = 3: 3 54 
October. . ool I ; 3 : 5! 13 «452 
November, «+++ + e+++ eee+| 36 29 26 js 98 &3 
December. --+++->- 


7, Bi 6$§ ez 
§ 21 ? #4 
S i 10 33 6 
6 18 18 19 12 
17 2 26 23 
27 8 21 
20 | 6 14 
18 33 21 «#18 
22 3° 33) 
20 > FJ i 
18 7 22) 
7 | 


223 | 
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Weight of Character. 





LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


Weight of Character. 


BY MISSOURIAN, 


We frequently hear this phrase: ‘‘He 
of character?’ what does it mean? Probably, it can not be de- 
fined so as to be made intelligible to all readers without circumlo- 
cution; yet there is such a quality. Perhaps we can approximate 
towards the meaning y istration, by reference to the traits of 


ir way to fame, an d acquire d great weight 


is a man of great weight 


co 


per 
( name some traits which have given men 


how free they were from the infirmities 


] ] ] + +} } ¥ , ‘ q 
rs and sunk them into tue deep ocean of 


' . . 
to ment ion, among the illustrutions dead, 
listinguished while living, 
An Marshal 

ttalmm«e nits ol elth 

nt; yet manilestea Somethin g tl lat St 
an authority that the ot hers did 

12] : r +} WY » VW | ‘} 
DiacKstone, the new LOrK nan- 


) 
) 
i 


y of | i ability, great acuteness in 

rf acquaintance with the business in hand, 
that his ‘k has become a ‘lext-book wherever the principles of 
English Law are respected : ‘ English language spoken ; yet 
the cuses 1} die t y Chief Justice or tne Federal! C ourt, 
will be cited and admired for their clearness and freedom from the 
biases that too fi cl tly affect our frail nature, so | ng as s justice 
is an object of hum: yursuit, and inde pe ndence of th ought re- 
garded as among the highest attainments of mental and moral 
effort. 

Iiow did he acquire this eminence? Not so much by profound 
learning and ripe § scholarship, as by an honesty of purpose in the 
pursuit of truth, and a purity of motive that controlled every step. 
In perusing the reasons that brought him to his conclusions, you 
perceive a straight-furwardness, a disinterestedness, that never 
yields to circumstances, or self-interest, or precedents, any more 
than as if they had no existence, and as if minor consequences had 
no influence upon his thoughts. You see the upright man, step 
by step, inquiring for the law and the truth so honestly and so free 
from party considerations, or the popular will, that you are con- 
vinced he has reached the right of the case. Human nature, with 
its frailties, seems not to have attainted or touched the upright 
jurist: from these he seems as exempt as if he had lived and rea- 
soned in an atmosphere where such weakness could not obtrude. 
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So it was with George Campbell among expounders of the 
Sacred Writings. While he admits his own ignorance, as every 
modest man will, in his deep researches after the real meaning of 
the inspired vo lume; he impresses the reader so strongly with his 
candour and perfect fairness in investigation, lis freedom from 
prejudice and infirmity, that our convictions yiel d to the perspicu- 
ity intended to communicate. In the writings of his cotemporaries 

nd predecessors, we discover frequent attempts to go ‘‘according 
to the analogy of faith,’ though the Bible were outraged in the 
effort 5 or, in his own language, they **attempt to correct the die- 
tion of the spirit by that of th a. but such was not the char- 
acter of George Camp ell of Marishall Col llege, Aberdeen. With 
justice the expression of the tes t was most applicable to iim. 
“6 Mallins addictus j rare in verba mag vse a? 

Among the eritics of ancient or modern times, no one convinces 
scholars of his fitness to be a guide for the theological student, ina 
more eminent degree, than he whose name stands at the beginning 
of this sketch: few theolog rans have greater weig tht of character. 

Lexi icogr aphers, in number are legion, and our own indefatig 
ble Webster is highly pre oe | highly praised 2 nd with the million 
very popular; yet I can not regard him so deci ‘ul dly aughoritative 
as f¢zi hards 7 of oF clan l, er Worce sler of this country ay ° Ile is 
generally correct, and most of his definitions are exact in philolog- 
ical research, and according to the idiom of the language; but he 
could not divest himself of prejudice and other human frailty : he 
was afiect d and eontrolled by contiguous influences as is the com- 
pass, by the presence of 
that in the definition of words having a political bearing, or those 
that concern the law of nations, he would, like som " profeesed 
statesmen, lean towards his country ‘‘right or wrong:” but his 
prejudices were too powerful, he was too much under the dominion 
of that old tyrant to give truthfulness to all his definitions. He 
iad knowledge enough, if that were the quality to confer weight 
of character upon a man to render him eminent, as a a lexicogra- 
pher, surpassing | most of his profession; but a frailty common to 
our species would show itself at times and convince us that entire 
inde pendence of epee would have led to results different from 
guch as was reached by the author of the great American Dictionary. 

Who should bear the Pp alm among eccle siastical historians, as 
possessing the most authority for integrity and truthfulness, it is 
difficult to determine. In matters of fact as well as in pure phil- 
ology, the Germans are most to be relied on; for such kinds of 
labor eminently suit their genius; but their opinions of the teach- 
ings of Jesus and his apostles s, are crude and fanciful: their unbe- 
lief in ev angelical religion, the religion of the New Testament, 
unfits them to become expounders : secret causes, that produced 

mighty changes and effects in the christian world, they did not 


understand. 


mineral substances. It is not af firmed 
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Sh: all I name Politicians in this short comet or will it excite 
the envy of that large class of citizens, to select one from their 
ranks of great weight of character, and hold him up as an object 
of veneration? Since the days of Washington, I could not select a 
more suitable name than that of Vathaniel Macon, of the old 
North State—the long tried public servant in the councils of the 
nation, who knew no North, South, East or West, but who legis- 
lated for his country, his whole country, without the dread of fear 
or hope of favor from any party or class of men. John Quincy 
Adams and Henry Clay were vastly his superiors in learning, 
knowledge and eloquence ; but ne ither possessed a feather of the 
influence that always accompanied the measures of Mr. Macon. 
In watching his movements in the chair of the House or of the 
Senate, or lis tening r to his laconic spe eches, you would not class 
him with either the Whigs or Democrats. So much was he absorbed 
in the welfare of the country, that he scene not to know what clique 
or party meant. Froin the speeches of most politicians, you gather 
in the first sentence, which side they have taken, and in whose wake 
they intend to follow. It is to be feared that more time is consumed 
in defining positions than in pleading for measures to benefit the 
country. The aged Senator didnctsecm tohave learned the tactics 
of looking first upon the Democratic and then on the Whig side of a 
question: he did not so un aveten nd hi is duties in the Leg ‘slature of the 
nation. It does the heart good, it makes an American proud of his 


country, to remember, even at this late day, the respect that was 
paid by every member, to the opinions and feelings of Nathaniel 
Macon, the man pre-eminent for his weight of character. 


Many eclipsed him in attainments and in argument, in skill in 
diplomacy—they could get the better of him in argumentation and 
‘‘make the worse appear the better reason ;”’ but none knew better 
the wants and resources of the people for whom he was legislating, 
and no man’s speeches, short as they were, had so much weight 
as those that dropped from the lips of the North Carolina States- 
man. Other men had ends to accompli ish, intimately connected 
with their own aibitious aims, and hence the sincerity of their mo- 
tives was questioned, and opposition rose up as a mighty host. 
But suspicion as to the purity of his motives and the integrity of 
his purposes was never excited. Though opposition was at first 
formidable to some measures proposed by him; he was able to car- 
ry them by the weight of his own character. If the sacred records 
name one ‘‘in whom there was no guile ;”? American biography 
will be honored by the name of an honest politician, a statesman 
that knew not duplicity nor tergiversation. 

If these short illustrations shall throw any light on the subject 
for the benefit of your readers, the writer will be gratified; for his 
research after the meaning of the eaption of his paper, has 
brought to himself no small item of instruction. 
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"Valley of the Ohio. 


ITS CONQUEST AND SETTLEMENT BY AMERICANS. 


BY MANN BUTLER, ES@., 
Author of the “History of the Commonwealth of Kentucky.” 


The object of this work is to record the conquest and settlement 
of the Valley of the Ohio, by the united efforts of our English an- 
cestors and our own countrymen. I mean to keep this story quite 
distinct from the French and Spanish enterprises, in or about this 
region. They have been already most ably narrated by Bancroft, 
in a manner, at once, to gratify the pride, and to instruct the 
minds of his countrymen.’ ) 

My object embraces the western portion of the United States, 
if so transitory a name can still be applied to its great central re- 
gion, watered by the Ohio river and its tributaries. 

The Valley of the Ohio, without doubt, comprehends a larger 
quantity of fertile land, a more extensive and diffused interior nav- 
igation, together with a more salubrious climate, than any other 
portion of the temperate zones of the globe. It comprehends an 
area of 200,111*) square miles, which is almost double that of 
France, more than twice that of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
nearly as much as the superficies of Germany. Its internal nav- 
igation is caleulated by an indefatigable and skillful geographer*) 
at 5,000 square miles, with access to a navigation on the great 
northern lakes of 82,750 square miles. The resources of the finest 
iron and lead, of coal and salt, are spread over this section of the 
United States in a profusion unequalled in the world. 

The Valley extends from Latitude 42° 29’ N. to Latitude 34° 
12’ N. In an eastern and western direction, this region of coun- 
try stretches from the head of the Ohio river to its mouth, that is 
from 1° to 12° West from Washington City, or from 78° 2’ West 
from Greenwich to 89° 2’. 

The great debatable land, lying in this valley, which has con- 
stituted an object of the fiercest contention between the white and 
the red races, may well be confined to the country lying between 
the mouth and the head of the Ohio and its tributaries. Some- 
times its history will lead the reader to the great northern lakes ; 
and again to the Cumberland mountains: but the actions which 
form the general tenor of the story.Jwere performed in the country 
bordering on its great central stream of the valley, so expressively 
named by the French discoverers—La Belle Riviére. 

The settlement by the English and their descendants in this 

most beautiful and favored section of the United States, presents 





1. Bancroft’s History of the United States. 
2. Darby’s Gazetteer. 
3. Idem. 
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among other aspects, one great and striking one, which has fast- 
ened itself upon the mind of the writer with great tenacity. It is 
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that this great social work has been*’mainly a spont ineous, Indl- 
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in the rich fruits of these noble and manly virtues. Their history 
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True, there has been no favorite chief, at the head of a great 
expedition.—No Caesar, no Rollo, nor Hengist or Horsa headed 
thes ; wide an { scattere | movements, It was too § grand and “ae 
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gantic a project for such means to effect. The wilderness of North 
‘ 





America has been conquered, and reduced under the dominion of 


, ) 7 ° 7 * . .° . i:. 
the axe, and the plow. by hand luis of men, sometimes individ- 
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uals, each moving on his own footing, and by his own suggestions, 
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or in the popular 1diom, On hiS OWN NOOK. 
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The progress of the American Republic, in no one of its great 










i en a mere conquest, a muilitarv 
7 ’ 1,7 . . y . e a" ° 
achievment only; altho’ its history is very far from destitute ol! 
heroic renown. Still, it has not been entirely fanne ad into being 
7 . . 9 } . ; . 
by *e nquest’S crimson wing. It nas mainly origit na ed j 







moral efforts. It is the first born of freedom and commerce se 
America. 






The early annals of the United States neither boast, nor are 
ctatend ath, 4) ; . hiande £ le eee | 
stained with the cruel and bloody footsteps of a Cortez, or a Pi- 





zarro. ‘I hey present heroes of another and higher order—soldie: 






of advancing civilization pione ers of liberty and a great soci 1 
et reform. The moral grandeur of this movement throws the blood- 
4 stained triumphs of mere military conquest, for conquest’ s sake, 
‘4 far into the shade. It behooves Americans to elevate their con- 
ad ceptions to the intrinsic dignity of their country’s efforts, to ex- 
tend the civilization of the world, and to spread over it the bless- 


ings of liberty, religion and law. 
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Let our countrymen cease to worship the Moloch of mere mili- 
tary devastation and death; and may they realize the great debt 
which civilized life owes to the American pioneer! 


It is the purpose of this work to pursue this train of thought, 
° > 


and rapidly to portray the efforts of the pioneers of Western 
America, (and they were not always military ones, ) to reduce the 
fair and fertile region watered by the Ohio and its tributaries, to 
the cominion of C\V liz “d life—to convert the rev) mn in questi yn 


+ 


from the rule of savage barbarity, to that of enlightenment and 
humanity, of religion and freedem. 

The scene shall be laid (as I have already intimated,) on the 
waters of the Ohio river; and the time shall extend from the treaty 


of Aix La Chapelle, in 1748, to the Peace of Ghent, as ratified by 


the U. S. in 1815. 

The treaty first above mentioned, had left the region in quest- 
jon a great debatable land between the British and French crowns. 
Yet this smiling and most fert lo section of country was, about the 
middle of the last cent ry, the undisturb: d forest home ol the red 
man. ‘True, there were scattered French villages of much earlier 
date, as Vine nnes, IKKaskaskia and Cahokia ; but still the Vast 
region stretching from the northwestern lakes to the Cumberland 
mountains, and from the heads of the Ohio to the Mississippi was 
essentially and undisputably the dominion of the North American 
Savage. 

Sull this vast tract of country was but dotted over with the 
towns of the warlike tribes, who wandered over rather than inhab- 
ited it.—Of this Indian race, the confederacy sometimes denomi- 
nated the Five, and subsequently the Six Nations, were decidedly 
the most formidable. They oceupied, at the time in question, the 
country from the lakes Ontario and Erie to the undefined territory 
of the Wyandots or Hurons, tho’ their territorial clai ‘ 
to the ‘'ennessee river. ‘These latter were the most easter 
of the Miami, or as they pronounced it, the Mi-a-mi-—ah confed- 
eracy; as the Senecas were the most western of the Six Nations. 
‘The Iroquois,” or Six Nations, ‘‘were formerly confined, with 
the exception of the Tuscaroras, to the region south of the lakes 
Erie and Ontario and the peninsula east of lake Huron.’’* 

Loskiel tells us (Note Part I., p. 150. UL Bancroft p. 239, 
Boston, 1841,) that the Delawares, as they were called by our 
countrymen, Loups by the French, and Lenni Lenape, or origin- 
al men, by themselves, were the parent stem of the Algonquin race 
of Indians. ‘This tribe of Indians was seated round the Delaware 
Bay, in the present States of Pennsylvania, Delaware and Jersey, 
at the time of Wm. Penn’s visit to America. ‘They seem to have 





4. Parkman?s History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac, page 28. Boston, 1851. 
A work of unrivalled excellence, thoroughness, beauty and fidelity, on the col- 
enial wars of North America. 
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been gradually driven from their ancient seats, during the carlier 
colonial times, to the country immediately west of the Alleghany 
mountains. Beyond this tribe came the Shawanoes of the French 
writers, who also call them Chawanous; they were known to our 
countrymen as the fierce and warlike Shawnees. They were a 
tribe of most daring, ferocious and wayward character among all 
the vagrants of the forest. Fugitives from the victorious arms of 
the Five Nations, they fled about 1672 to the borders of the Car- 
olinas and Florida. Returning thence, they were said by Gov. Har- 
rison to have been adopted by the Miami confederacy (Gallatin, 
and Drake’s Life of Tecumeeh. Pioneer History, 239.) It was 
of this tribe, so celebrated for their marauding invasions on the 
borders of Virginia and Pennsylvania, that Gov. Dunmore said, in 
a proclam: ition of 1775, thi at ‘‘the most dreadful effects were felt.” 
(See Virginia Gazette, 23d January, 1775.) They afterwards 
became as distinguished for their attacks upon the settlements in 
Kentucky and Ohio. They seem to have occupied the country 
watered by the Scioto. Descending the Ohio, the tribes of the 
Miami confederacy next presented themselves; they are sometimes 
called Twightwees. After them came the tribes of the Lllinois 
confederacy, embracing the Kaskaskias and Peorias. 

Such were the most important tribes located on the northern 
shores of the valley. Between them and the southern tribes, lay 
the country, since denominated Kentucky. This region abound- 
ing most eminently in game and salt licks, the favorite resort of 
the wild animals, seems to had been reserved, by some tacit con- 
sent of the adjacent tribes, as a hunting or battle ground, as their 
wants or passions inclined them. Certain it is, that although at 
various points in the interior, there were inclinations of different, 
perhaps superior races of natives, having occupied the country, 
there were no permanent Indian towns located in Kentucky. They 
were unknown to our oldest hunters and travellers. 

The tribes bordering the v valley on the south, consisted of the 
Cherokees, on the upper valley of the Tennessee river, as far as 
the Muscle Shoals; and the highlands of Carolina, Georgia and 
Alabama; and the Chickasas.°) The latter tribe ever distinguish- 
ed by friendship to the white man, were situated on the lower wa- 
ters of the ‘Tennessee, and upon the Mississippi. 

These were the aboriginal inhabitants of the valley of the Ohio, 
about the time of the irruption of the whites into this most desir- 
able region. The numbers of this savage people have been vari- 
ously estimated by the colonial writers varying, (as such estimates 
must in the absence of actual enumeration) from 5,000 to 6,000 
warriors.° 














5. III Bancroft p. 246. Boston, 1841. 
6. Col. Croghan’s Journal. Butler’s History of Kentucky. Appendix and 
Pioneer History, p. 68. Cincinnati, 1848. 
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This estimate would, at the common allowance of one fifth for 
warriors, make the Indian population of this portion of the west- 
ern country here indicated, amount to 25,000 or 30,000 souls. 

Nor does this calculation differ proportionately from that of 

eae adopted for the whole country of North America, east 

the Mississippi, at the time of the discovery of British America. 
7 heir diminution, he thinks, exaggerated: ‘they have been exiled, 
not exterminated.””? Indeed the testimony of all the missionaries 
and hunters shows the existence of frightful solitu we in the Indian 
country. They seem indispensable to furnish the game which sup- 
ports a savage and hunter state of society. Doctor Franklin eal- 
culated that a mile square Was necessary to suppo rt t every individ- 
ual in a savage state of society: while 50,000 acres are estimated 
nothe rhecessary to support an in lividual in the hunter 


a 
> 
) 


But the tribes which were scattered over the western countr 
‘ United St: at the first visit of our countrymen, were er 
ore formidable by their arts of war, than their mere numbers 
™m oht indicate. ir ferocious customs of warfare are mourn- 
fully impressed on the traditions of the early immigrants to the 
Indian wilderness—the great battle ground between the white and 
the red man. Acknowledging no object in their hostilities, supe- 
rior to the destruction of their enemies and everything connected 
rage manner, there was ho e3 —— 
‘or the helpless female or till 
Tenderness and smiling innocence, whose ay peals 
‘e paramount to all others in the breast of « civilized war ‘ior, 
were utterly disregarded in the merciless barbarities of Indian war. 
ost perfect dist i] line of cone wr into 
‘prise of an enemy—every privation 
which the most enduring fortitude could bear, to effect the gratifi- 
cation of their bloody venganc ry mode in which prisoners 
of war could be most cruelly tormented, were the constant attend- 
ants of our frontier warfar Yet it m concealed that 
these cruelties were not always confine ( idians: they were 
too often and far too exactly retaliated by our own countrymen, 
who boasted of more civilized manners, and of a religion mercial 
and true. But to creep up by night to a fort-gate, a cabin- 
door, and shoot down the first comer that should venture forth, at 
the break of day—to fire the log cabin over its sleeping inmates 
—to strike the tomahawk into the brains of the infant sleeping at 
its mother’s breast—to burn the wretched victims of war, by slow 
consuming fires, after exhausting ali the refinements of mutilation 
and torture, have been familiar atrocities in the hostilities which 

have raged between the aborigines and the white men. 

‘To these horrors of their own native suggestion, must be added 
the formidable assistance derived by the northwestern Indians from 





Ill. p. 253. 8. Sehooleraft, Part I. 433. 
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European arms farn shed them, by foreign rivals for American 
domini mn, in their more recent contests with one another an l with 
our own countrymen. ‘This made them a much more formidable 
» natives proved to our fore- 


foe to > the western pioneers, than the 
fat who had battled with them on the Atlantic border. These 
tribes were an insignificant enemy, 12 Comparison with the well- 
armed and often provisioned forces, which defended the westera 
ym the intrusion of the white man. They formed, 
rience «d mil bury men, a corps 
They heituer wanted 























count ry fr 


in the opinion of our own most exp 
I i 





of light troops, unexcelled in the world, 


rou ls nor b werage. he formi la le character of these trvops is 
e3 ished Dy the Stauguters rather than de eat, of the finest 
armies. ot f E and even of our own Country. This signal su- 


per: rity of aa more modern Indians in War, to their primitive 
the northwestern region of our country more 
lI degree, derived, as has been ob- 


particularly, was, in no smal! 
Still to the Indian must be freely 


ancestors, anid in 


Serve l, from foreign assistance. 
allowed great personal bravery on his own system of tactics for 
saving native life, demanded by the slow course of population. 
Unexampled | | 

pursuing the object of his craft, or 
extremity, are undeniable characteristics of the Indian race. Ad- 
ded to those qualities, their systematic aversion to work, on a 
principle ef honor, and they would almost seem doomed to utter 
fore the sure and solid progress of agricultural 


1, indomitable perseverance and fortitude in 
e ALLA LAUIU Pets acait ai vibu Ai 


his vengeance to the direst 


extermination, ode 
trengti—genlu 


s 3 
be hevoient policy 


of our own rovernment On our western waters, may prove the fal- 


y the contest of Spirit wWita ; 


SO “lety—it is soci Lily Cine 
with judgment. That the experiments under the 
lacy of this inference, must be the prayer of every good man. 
‘These aids of foreign arms and provisions seem first to have 
been received by the Indians, in the wars which took place between 
Canada and the British provinces. With these exceptions, and 
some traflicin peltries, the country, west of the great mountain chain 
of the Alleghany, was, in its aboriginal condition, as late as the 
mi lidle of tue last century. 

his state of occupation and barbarian independence was not long 
permitted to continue, owing to the conflicting claims of France 
and England to this desirable region. Both these powers had pe- 
culiar claims to this great central : region of North America. France 
certainly preceded Great Britain in exploring the northwestern 
country of North America. The missionaries of France had pen- 
ctrated the far Northwest—the entrance to Lake Superior, Detroit, 
Michillimackinac; the waters of the Mississippi to their mouth ‘had 
been explored by the French, early in the sixteenth century. 
France had erected a fort at Detroit, Le Boeuf, Presq’ Isle, 
and at Venango; at Vincennes, on the Wabash, and Fort Chartres 
on the Mississippi. Still the British government claimed these 
northwestern regions, or at least set up, what has recently beeu 


ste 
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termed a protectorate over them, by virtue of ancient conquests of 
these regions by the Six Nations; who became the fast triends of 
Great Britain; and acknowledged by treaty in 1701 a species of 
dependence upon her, more n minal than real. ‘The truth is, the 
covenants of treaties, be yond simp. le peace and war, are hot like ly 
to be well understood, or critica ily examined by a race of savages 

Presents, immediate gratification of wants, and promises for the 
future, are the most eflicacious instruments of influence in nego- 
tiations With barbarians. Mere faith, pes pry of its imme- 
diate fruits, has but little influence on the minds of a people in a 
gavage state of society. Yet the settlements of the British colo- 
nists were not only iIncompars i! Ny su} perior in Pp ypulat ion; but they 
were more immediately contiguous to the disputed country lying 
adjacent to the provinces of Pennsylvania and V irginia. And al- 
though between the native pro} prietors of the soil and the Eur pean 
colonists of either France or England, this might be immaterial ; 
not establishing any title against them: yet between the European 
rivals for dominion in America, it might have some reasonable 
weight. While the French were confined to the banks of t 1e Sc. 
Lawrence, or had only explored, not settled the re gion on the Ohio 
river, the English had crossed the Llue Ridge, and were ready to 
climb the Alleghanies. 

Note.—The above is a preliminary portion of the History of 

the Valley of the Ohio. It is significant of the body of the work 
of which the author has already collected a vast amount of mate- 
rials. During his preparation of the Liistory of the Commwon- 
wealth of Kentucky, he gleaned, from conversation and corre- 
sponilence with the old and leading men of the West, many inci- 
dents of histori cal importance, and also discovered among the 
archives of Virginia many documents pertaining to the Hist ry of 
the West, which could not with propriety be introduced in that 
work. Also the journals and private papers of distinguished pio- 
neers in the West, which were placed in his hands, afforded a rich 
resource for an extensive history of its settlement by the Ameri- 
is. Ilis former work will therefore be but the nucleus around 
1c +h the immense treasures of this work will be gathered. 
Mr. Burwer is peculiarly fortunate, in having enjoyed the a- 
vantages of deriving the most reliable and multifarious data for 
the work he has undertaken. And in this respect he may be con- 
sidered as the man most pre-eminently capable of giving accurate 
aunals of the history he narrates. But he has a still stronger 
claim on the consideration of the public. Mr. Buriir is a man of 
Jetters. Familiar with the literature of modern and ancient ages 
he is a!so gifted with that comprehensive faculty which enabies the 
philosophic historian, to promote the civilization of the people, by 
indicating with libera] conservatism the Law of the Progress of 
Humanity.—Editurs. 
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is, and I fear, wnreguted labors of many 


is 


e ‘*Epochs,”’ or important events in the 
llinois, upon which its future destiny was suspended. 
eral such have oceurred. One of these was the discovery of 
by Lasalle and Father Hennepin, and the taking 
ist region, in the name of Louis XIV., of 

, worthy of the pencil of a painter. None 


! rlowed upon the canvass of Claude Lorraine. 
boundless prairies of IJinois, in all the verdure of 
1 


i 


burst upon the view of these two men, the Warrior 
what visions of the long distant future must have 


\ the Priest, 
risen up before them! 

The Chevalier saw the proud banner of ‘‘ France and .Vavar- 
va’? wave over an immense and lovely region, that would one day 
be densely populate d with a race, speaking inthe polished accents 
of his native language, and giving to the souvereigns of ** a Belle 
F ance’? an immense preponderance of power over Nerth Amer- 


ica. 
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The Jesuit, prostrate in humble adoration before the cross which 
he had already planted, in this new soil, thought of the millions of 
souls that might here be won for heaven. Jerhaps, too, visions 
of new conquests for the ** Sons of Loyola,” rose up before lis 
mind’s eye—visions of countless savages, gathered into civilized 
communities, exceeding even the achievements of the Order, inthe 
wilds of Paraguay. 

The next ** Zpoch,” which we shall notice, in the history of I 
nois, may possibly startle many of 
of William | iE 
of 
Jand 

} 


L: 
Ey 


y _ } , ) } , +. 
army commanded by Gen. Draddock, upon which s¢ ich reliance 
was placed both in England and in the colonies, had been utterly 


| tx. } 
Ll *h had establi 
inada to the mouth of the Miss! 


Si} ple 


alyied these , Lrance was secure of ner secs iS in tLe 


nation, oppressed with an almost insupport- 
le weight of taxation, murmured, loudly, at the expense of pro- 
cuting any further a fruitless contest, in which tl 
sritain felt no personal interest. ‘They demat 
wr the colonies. 
id of the Min- 


: } 
. and caVv- 


| she had time to render 
them impregnable, he resolve rosecute the war with vi 

Ife remodelled the entire revenue system, replenishe 
hausted treasury, and infused his own energy into every 
ment of the gover iment. An immense force, naval and n itary, 
was raised, an placed under the command of officers of the most 
efficient character. “ie opposition to all former practice, in the 
British army, important commands were given, in frequent in- 
stances, to young oflicers, who had their renown yet to earn. 
One of these was /Vol/. But we will pursue that topic no farther. 
The talents of Pitt were victorious, and Canada, Illinois and other 
possessions of France, became British colonies. 

Another ‘‘Epoch,” in the history of Illinois, an event that 
might have changed all the subsequent history of that State, was 
the treaty of Great Britain with the United States, at the close of 
the Revolutionary war; usually denominated: ‘*7he Treaty of 
Paris.” 
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The Commissioners, on the part of Great Britain, demanded, as 
a sine gua non, that the territory north-east of the Ohio river, 
should forever remain under the protection of England, who would 
hold it for their Indian allies, to whom it should be given én per- 
petuity, as a rewart ‘or their faithful services in the late war. 
The surrender of th rritory was demanded with pertinacity. 
Unless it was conceded, e British Commissioners declared that 
the Convention —_ terminate 
At that peri the regior 
United State S, al me even Dr. 
Commissioners, regarded its surre 
it importance, compar d with a renewal 
Britain. Our country w: we oxianet 
and im mediate peace Was « nanded 
ple. who wert ready nake any sacritic 
vatible with their rights. 
of the Independence of the Unite ap States, 
the surrender to Great Britain, » Jndians, 
latter had always held, and ¢ fy which we had no 
ritcry of the United States was prmaes r, pot wee it 
ably be occupied for centuries 
This is said to have been the first view which t two American 
Commissioners named, took of hat leman , th erty ‘ontidently 
‘din the secret hi y of that diplomacy, we d t vouch 
nor 
a time, they 
na question whieh threatened to plunge our 


! 
] 
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ve hesitated uy 
verished country, @gain, ito the evil; a i r pi tracted 
Uy ited 

ring that 

tcrmiba- 


. : ° Maus 

‘may have been the tru Ist "OW That ¢ mac in 
aes . ’ 1 “ys . , ) 

at 


point, unwed 
Hardly a 
the condition in whicl t 
that a vast majority of the eople would have accept 
treaty rather than re) 7 : » struggle. 
Had that region been thus Eig in the power of En; 
l 


(' 
» history of I] ine ois . but that of the United 


the whw 
so, would have been different. T) he former, instead of being one 
of the most flourishing of the United States, would, at this hour, 
compose a part of the British Empire, upon which it is boastingly 
said that ‘the sun never sefs.”? It must not be forgotten, that 
on the surrender of Canada to England, that nation took posession 
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of Illinois, and established over it a military government. But a 
slight change in the course of events would have made that State 
either a French or British colony. 

The next ‘*Epoch,’’ we sha! notice, is the ‘Ordinance of 
1737,” an emanation of the ‘‘far-seeing mind’’ of Thomas Jef- 
ferson. By that **Ordinance,” involuntary servitude, except 
for the punishment of crimes, was forever excluded from the pres- 
ent State of Illinois. That measure was of immense value to the 
territory over which it extended, and its influence over the pros- 
pects of Illinois, will be felt, to the remotest period cf her history. 

The subject of slavery in that State, we regard only as a 
question of p litical economy. We have no surp us 8\ mp ith to 
expend upou the well-fed black, while so many thousands of our 
own race, especially in our cities and towns, endure privations and 
sufferings, to which the slave is a stranger, and we believe in the 
French proverb: ** Charité, bien ordunnée, commence par svi- 
meme.”’ 

The beneficial effects of the Ordinance of 1787, are too mani- 
fest to require from us any proofs of its important bearing upon 
the interests of that State. In a climate where the staple produc- 
tions of the soil are the cereal grains, the long continuance of 
winter will forever be a serious drawback upon the value of slave 
labor, and exe*pt in rare instances, render it seriously unprofit- 
able. 

In a free State, like Illinois; labor is honorable. The pride of 
character is not broken down. by pt rfon ming the same servic : 
himself, or others, that in a slave State, are performed by s! 
True, there is not the endiveidual weaith, there, which is so o 
found in the planting States; but ne urly every family own t! 
they cultivate, for the love of independence is born with the 
ican. ‘There is something holy in the toils and priva 


the poor undergo, to buy them a farm, sometimes no larger than 


forty acres, the smallest division ot government land. But the 

poor man toils there, with covrage and with honest pride, for: 
‘-He sees his little lot the lot of all; 
Sees no contiguous paiace re its he 


r | 


To shame the meanness of his hum shed.’ 

Viewed, simpiy in the light of dollars and cents, we regard as 
an important ‘*/poch,”’? the exclusion of slavery from Illinois, 
whose climate forbids,the production either of cuffun or the sugar 
Cane. 

The last ‘‘ Zpoch,”’ in the history of that State, which we shall 
notice, is that which we named at the commencement of this ar- 
ticle: the “Charter of the Central Railroad,” stretching from 
the mouth of the Ohio to Lake Michigan, extending over five de- 
grees of latitude, through the very heart of that State. We do 
not regard the system of internal improvement, attempted many 
years since, as a measure calculated to exert any lasting influence 
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over the affairs of the State. rue, the sum enguiled in that un- 
statesmanlike enterprise, was zzmense, leaving a debt still un- 
teen millions of dollars. But, proudly, 
iold his head erect, in the presence of 


rat de 4 “re as iwi il Use f Ss- 


7 
ver has bh. ananevcer 


nestly 
¢ ‘ity of 


einont’s Peak ? 

ited scenes, an 

es pust enumerated?’ 

in alluding to the spot 

d therewith, or for im- 

portant da 1hnay ra I t t = pon other 1 msof this | story. sy the 

bye, it may be as well to men to al n irget it, (with the villainous 

memory we happen to be blest with.) that the sanguinary oration of our warlike 

little Captain at the above named cairp, produced considerable of a sensation 

among the explorers, and though the disapprobation, confined itself for the most 

part, toa low grumbling and mysterious shakes of the head, there were certain 

“unterrified’?, who openly made known their sentiments, and announced their 
utter contempt for the whole expedition. 

Some ten or a dozen of these individuals, including several of the best men, 

as also the unfortunate Dogberry or Verges, whatever his name was, whose scalp 
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row arisk, presented themselves at the Captain’s tent, and 


issions and horsepistols, chartered a conveyance, which 

camp, and with a hearty burrah, were whirled swiltly 

in the direction of Westport; preferring the artificial 

giory we expec ted 

ir return from this great scientific survey of the West. 
tich Franco | od te » been billete 


l ] i 4 like 
the irveyor, \ a) *S Dil k byt cil i ba © bearing and then, to 
his last ition, preset le cias * Bear Camp ral store m ler In 
order that the 1Sal ollection thereof may, like Francois’ luxurious dinner, 
furnish him ample food 
travel fails to present the stirring incident so nai ; ; 

With all this impudence, however, I will not so trespass upon generosity, as 
to make many such flying détours; for we may now consider ourselves as fairly 
launched upon the great prairie ocean, which constitutes the Steppe ef North 
America; stretching froin the rancherias of Chihuahua to the $7th degree of lati- 
tude, and from therfrontiers of Missouri to the Rocky Mountains; and though a 
minute survey of all its teatures be a grand desideratum, the possession of the 
magic drum and ball of the Arabian nights, would scarcely enable us within the 
prescribed limits of any one book of travels, to do justice to one tithe of its 
wonders. 

The weary traveller, therefore, may safely wrap him in his robe by the camp 


for future retiection, When the Gcull monotony ol prairie 
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fire, and assure himself an unbroken night’s slumber, without fearing to be trans- 
ported in a moime heard of and out of the way places, unless, in the long 
march before us. er Bear Camp present itself like an oasis, with its Verges 
and its Cice i it ce Fink, and justify by its importance, a repetition of 
the bird’s-eye vir ; rssent il toa fuil appreciation of its mer.ts and beauties, 
Allons done! At : ware > always, when practicable, driven in 
the form of ’ ec i t ! ° * tents were place i, SO as to 
t re , P ince a carl. Within this en- 
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p; one disappeared with 
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ver sinokes amid the mountains, the engagé’ 
1s kn cking the ashes from his short pipe, he will 


: et. and it unfathomable fut 


turity, from which ro- 
mance and remembrance only can invoke him. 
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attention of our readers to the following Circular issued by the 


» St. Lou's Committee ter the Exhibition of the Industry of All 
at New York, on 24 May, 1853. 
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